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PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES IN TEXAS 
1957-1958 


By JAMES S. SWEARINGEN, JR. 


The Texas primary metals industry employs approxi- 
mately 12% of all persons engaged in nondurable goods 
manufacture in the state. The industry therefore has a 
significant place in the Texas economy and is often of 
paramount importance in the economic life of the areas in 
which it is located. The problems and prospects of the 
industry consequently deserve appropriate consideration. 

Twenty-two Texas counties contain such industries, 
varying from one plant each in Galveston, Mclennan, and 
Potter County to 45 in Harris County. The 1954 Census 
lists a total of 138 primary metal manufacturers in the state. 
At present there are plants for the production of alumina 
and aluminum, antimony, cadmium, smelted and refined 
copper, ferro alloys, iron and steel, lead, magnesium, tin, 
and zinc. A significant portion of the output of Texas 
mines is consumed by these plants, and their location in 
the Texas area encourages the expansion of the state’s 
metal fabrication, machinery manufacturing, and related 
industries. 

Though most of the news at the moment in the nation’s 
primary metal industries is bad news, with the economic 
recession getting the lion’s share of public attention, pros- 
pects for the not-so-distant future expansion of the Texas 
segment of the industry are extremely promising. Apart 
from the rapid industrialization of the Southwest, Texas 
possesses a great attraction for the industry in its low-cost 
and dependable supply of energy, including natural gas, 
lignite, and electricity. The Gulf Coast offers easy access to 
foreign ore supplies, and also has a plentiful supply of 
water. One or a combination of these three factors is of 
paramount importance in virtually all primary metal 
production. 

Symptomatic of the adverse effect of the current eco- 
nomic recession on Texas primary metal production is 
the reduction from 1957 (and a slightly greater reduction 


from 1956) in the number of persons employed. Data from 
the Texas Employment Commission show that in March 
1958 the industry employed approximately 22,000 persons, 
a decline of 4,700, or 18%, from employment in the same 
month last year. Most of the reductions have occurred in 
aluminum and steel manufacture, and an upturn in durable 
goods manufacturing is expected to quickly reverse this 
trend. However, since the industry includes the processing 
of a variety of different metals, each of which has con- 
ditions peculiar to its production and often responds dif- 
ferently to the same general economic changes, recent de- 
velopments in the industry will be discussed in terms of 
the separate metals processed. 


IRON AND STEEL 


The national steel industry is currently operating at less 
than 50% of capacity, and the sharp drop in iron and steel 
consumption has also tended to reduce operations in the 
Texas portion of the industry. In addition, oil exploration 
and production activity and pipeline construction, toward 
which the major share of Texas steel production is oriented, 
have declined substantially from the high levels of 1956— 
1957. But the Texas steel industry is also expected to re- 
cover rapidly with the end of the recession. 

Last year sales of Lone Star Steel, at Daingerfield, rose 
nearly 8% (to $95,341,000) from the 1956 level, and earn- 
ings increased approximately 10%. For the first 1958 
quarter, however, sales declined from $27,739,000 a year 
ago to $10,249,000, and net income fell from $3,289,000 
to $483,000. 

In early March Lone Star laid off approximately 1,500 
workers and shut down most of its oil industry pipe manu- 
facturing factilities, including its electric weld pipe mill, 
stretch reducing mills, finishing mills, and rolling mills. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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The Business Situation in Texas 


By FRANCIS B. MAY 


The seasonally adjusted Index of Texas Business Activ- 
ity declined to 183% of the 1947-49 average in March. At 
this figure it was 5% below the February level. This was 
the second 5% decline in the overall rate of activity in 
as many months, for February was 5% below the January 
rate of activity. Despite these two consecutive drops, the 
March index number was only 2% below March of 1957. 
The year-to-year comparison indicates that the rate of 
general business activity is at a more favorable level than 
the month-to-month data would lead one to suppose. Never- 
theless, the general recession in business activity is obvi- 
ously still very much with us. 

Crude petroleum production in March was at a rate 
exactly equal to the 1947-49 average. The last previous 
month for which petroleum production was so low was 
June 1950. March production then was at an eight-year 
low. It should be remembered that this index represents 
total production from all of the 183,163 wells in the state. 
The March figure, after adjustment for seasonal factors, 
was 15% below February and 32% below March of 1957. 
Since March 1957 was the high point of the production 
increase resulting from the Suez crisis, the year-to-year 
comparison is not a good one. However, if we look at 
March of 1956, the decline in March 1958 production was 
25% from the level of that period. This is a fair compar- 
ison and a plain indication of the severity of the production 
curtailment. In the past few years, Texas crude output has 
averaged 42.5% of the United States total. In March, Texas 
output was only 36.6% of the nation’s production. 


At its April meeting the Texas Railroad Commission set 
the May allowable at 8 producing days, the same as for 
April. Nine producing days were permitted in March. Since 
May has 31 days, the calendar-day allowable will drop to 
an average of 2.4 million barrels, a reduction of 42,357 
barrels from the April 12 level. 

The drastic reductions in crude output in the state are 
having the desired effect of lowering excessive inventory 
levels, At the present rate of withdrawal of crude from 
storage, inventories should be at favorable levels by mid- 
year. Much of the nation’s surplus in storage at present is 
located on the West Coast. In fact, the 8-day producing 
pattern was continued at the request of independent pro- 
ducers, not the majors, who wanted 9 or 10 days. Some 
independents are just now finding themselves able to sell 
their full production quotas. If conditions continue to im- 
prove, there may be an upturn in production in the latter 
part of the year, provided that imports are kept in line. 

Crude oil runs to stills in March at 132% of the 1947-49 
average were 4% above the February level, after taking 
seasonal factors into account, This left the rate of opera- 
tions 10% below the March 1957 level, With spot gasoline 
prices on the Gulf Coast continuing to show weakness, 
partly because of sluggish demand, it is not likely that sig- 
nificant improvement will take place here until the demand 
situation improves. This depends now on the amount of 
vacation travel this summer. 

Total electric power consumption declined more than 
seasonally in March to 310% of the 1947-49 average. This 
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was 7% below the March 1957 rate of activity. The greater 
portion of this decline was due to reduction in the con- 
sumption of electric power for industrial purposes, which 
was 12% below the year-ago level. 

Ordinary life insurance sales in March were 8% below 
February, after adjustment for seasonal variation. How- 
ever, they were still 2% above the March 1957 figure. For 
the United States, March sales of ordinary life insurance 
were 2% below the March 1957 figure. This was the first 
such year-to-year decline since September 1951. 

Retail sales for all categories of commodities, durable 
and nondurable, in March fell 4% short of the usual 
amount of seasonal increase that takes place between Feb- 
ruary and March. At 180% of the 1947-49 average, sales 
of all commodities were 3% below sales in March 1957. 
Most of this decrease was due to sluggish sales of consumer 
durable goods which on a seasonally adjusted basis were 
7% below February and 12% below March 1957. Con- 
sumer nondurables made a much better showing, partly 
because of an early Easter. March sales of nondurable 
goods were 3% below February, after seasonal adjustment, 
but were 2% above the March 1957 figure. The month-to- 
month seasonal declines here mean that while there were 
substantial increases in sales from February to March, the 
increases were not as large as usually occur between the 
two months. This is the result of cyclical factors inhibiting 
the effect of seasonal forces. 

The brightest spot in the economic picture for Texas 
was the construction industry. Urban building permits 
issued in March were twice the 1947-49 average, allowing 
for seasonal influences, and 10% above February. At this 
level they were 17% above the year-ago level, The increase 
was due to an upsurge in both residential and nonresi- 
dential building plans as shown by permits issued. Resi- 
dential permits on a seasonally adjusted basis were 7% 
above February and 32% above March of 1957. Nonresi- 
dential permits were 20% above February and 8% above 
March 1957, after seasonal adjustment. It is apparent that 
the advent of the building season, plentiful credit at low- 
ered interest costs, and the public need for housing and 
other types of structures are combining to produce very 
favorable results in this sector of the state’s economy. 

Farm cash income in March totaled 56% of the 1947-49 
average. At this level it was 12% above the March 1957 
figure. Generally, the outlook for the agricultural sector 
in 1958 is improved over the drought-ridden conditions of 
the past several years. 

Unemployment in the state in March was 6.5% of the 
nonagricultural labor force. This figure represented a 
slight increase over the 6.2% of the nonagricultural labor 
force unemployed in February. The rate of unemployment 
in the nation, at 7% in March, continued to be above the 
level in Texas. San Antonio had the lowest unemployment 
rate in March with 4.5% of its labor force out of work. It 
was closely followed by Dallas with 4.7% unemployment. 
Austin with 4.8% unemployed was among the cities with 
very low unemployment rates, The Houston-Baytown area 
had a 6.7% unemployment rate and Fort Worth had 7.3%. 

Total nonagricultural employment in March in Texas was 
2.43 million persons, down only 0.6% from the 2.45 mil- 
lion of March 1957. The increase in joblessness has been 
due more to a failure of the number of new jobs to keep up 
with the number of new entrants into the labor force rather 
than to a decline in the number of people employed. It is 
vitally important to provide a business climate in the state 
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that will attract new industries and encourage old ones to 
expand. Otherwise, the steadily increasing size of the labor 
force will result, first, in chronic underemployment of hu- 
man resources and, second, in a loss of population as young 
men move out of the state seeking better employment op- 
portunities. 

If we look at the month-to-month changes in Texas busi- 
ness barometers, minus signs predominate. Obviously, we 
are still descending toward the bottom of the recession. 
The column of percentage changes from 1957 shows that 
most activities are now running at levels below March of 
1957, the degree of the decline varying from activity to ac- 
tivity. In view of the massive drop in crude oil production, 
the general level of activity as measured by the Index of 
Texas Business Activity has held up remarkably well. The 
2% decline on a year-to-year basis shown by this index is a 
modest drop. 


SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 = 100) 








Percent change 





Mari1958 Mar 1958 





Mar Feb Mar from from 
Index 1958 1958 1957 Feb 1958 Mar 1957 
Texas business activity 183 193 187 — 6 — 2 
Miscellaneous freight 
carloadings in S. W. district 76 76 85 +4 — ll 
Crude petroleum production 100 118 146 — 15 — 32 
Crude oil runs to stills 132 127 147 + 4 — 10 
Total electric power 
consumption 310 333 330 7 — 6 
Industrial electric power 
consumption 324 362 364 — 10 — lil 
Bank debits 219 230 219 - 5 oe 
Ordinary life insurance sales 330 360 322 — 8 + 2 
Total retail sales 180 188 — 4 — 38 
Durable-goods sales 157 169 — 7 — 12 
Nondurable-goods sales 192 198 — 3 + 2 
Urban building permits issued* 201 182 172 + 10 + 17 
Residential 207 193 157 + 7 + 82 
Nonresidential 197 164 183 + 20 + 8 
Farm cash income, unadjusted 56 74 50 — 24 + 12 





*Includes additions, alterations, and repairs. 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


The general expectation is that the nation will begin its 
recovery from the recession in the fourth quarter. There 
are some who believe that the apparent reduction in the 
rate of increase in unemployment indicates that we are 
nearing the bottom of the recession. It is somewhat early 
to determine that this is the case. One month’s data are 
not adequate for this purpose. The next month or two 
should give a firm indication of whether the decline is at 
or near its end. If this proves to be the case, several months 
of low-level activity would be expected in the light of past 
cyclical behavior. After this, a slow upswing should begin. 
Typically, the upswing is slower and lasts longer than the 
downward phase of the cycle. 

As for the state’s economy, if a rapid rate of growth is 
to be maintained, the oil industry must be restored to 
health. Growth in imports must not exceed the rate of 
growth of domestic production so long as increases in do- 
mestic output are supported by reserves. 
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Agriculture: 


OATS AND FORAGE CROPS IN TEXAS 


By JOHN T. MYRACLE 


Oats have long been an important grain and forage crop 
in Texas. Reported in the 1850 Census as used primarily 
for forage, 24,200,000 bushels of oats were harvested in 
1900 from 850,000 acres. Since 1950 an average of 1,258,- 
000 acres has been threshed annually, with an average yield 
of 27,060,000 bushels. In 1957, 37,148,000 bushels har- 
vested from 1,650,000 acres were valued at $26,375,000. 

Oat acreage and production vary greatly from year to 
year. In addition to that portion of the crop grown pri- 
marily for grain, a large acreage is planted exclusively for 
forage and soil protection. From 10% to 30% of the annual 
oat acreage is for the latter purpose, with the actual percent- 
age depending primarily on planting and growing condi- 
tions. The attempt to determine the value of oats planted 
each year is further complicated by the fact that oats grown 
primarily for grain are also ordinarily grazed, with the 
amount and length of the grazing period in turn varying 
with the condition of the plants. Frequently, if grain-pro- 
ducing prospects are not encouraging, the grower uses the 
crop entirely for forage or for soil enrichment. Estimates 
of the number of planted acres that will be threshed in a 
given year are consequently also subject to a considerable 
amount of uncertainty. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture estimates the 1958 
Texas oat crop at 2,323,000 acres, compared with 2,670,- 
000 acres in 1957. If other conditions were equal, this 13% 
decrease would indicate that approximately 33,300,000 
bushels of grain will be harvested this year, But actual pro- 
duction will probably be substantially larger. The 1958 
crop has benefited from much better moisture conditions 
than have prevailed in recent years. Given favorable 
weather for the balance of the growing season, near-record 
production could easily result. Several major oat-producing 
areas in the state, however, are currently suffering from 
excessive rainfall, and continued wet weather will lower 
expected grain yields on harvested acreage, in addition to 
modifying the percentage of total acres planted that will be 
allowed to head out for threshing. 

The variability in annual per-acre oat yields, and in the 
annual proportion of acres harvested to total acres planted 
in oats, emphasizes the great influence of the weather upon 
grain production. U. S. Department of Agriculture data 
show that in 1949 the Texas oat harvest averaged 27 
bushels per acre, approximately double the average per- 
acre yield in the 1947-56 period. Though the production 
of other grains is also greatly affected by planting and 
growing conditions, oats are grown to a large extent as a 
winter crop, and thus tend to suffer more from erratic 
winter and early spring weather. 

Oats are grown as a winter forage crop over most of the 
western, eastern, and southern portions of Texas; grain 
production in these areas is ordinarily small. In recent 
years, oats have been increasingly popular for winter pas- 
ture, and acreage for this purpose has approximately 
doubled since 1945, with most of the increase also in the 
southern half of the state. Counties in the north central 
and central regions account for the major share of grain 
production (see map), although in these counties, too, the 
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crop is frequently grazed through the winter. In 1954 Den- 
ton, Cooke, and Tarrant counties led in bushels of oats 
threshed, again indicating the influence of year-to-year 
variations in local soil and moisture conditions. 

Approximately 95% of all oats harvested in the state is 
fed to livestock or used for seed. Large quantities are 
shipped to other states for both purposes. About 5% of 
Texas oat production is used by industry—a small per- 
centage, but one which accounts for over one million 
bushels annually. 
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Oats flourish best in well-drained loam and clay soils, 
which explains the dominance of the counties in North 
Central and Central Texas in grain production. Sandy, thin, 
poorly drained, or low fertility soils, while often suitable 
for oat forage, produce grain yields too low for economical 
harvesting. Soils on the ‘High Plains are generally suitable 
for oats, but wheat is usually more profitable and is more 
resistant to cold weather. A relatively small oat acreage 
is grown under irrigation in Texas, for other crops ordi- 
narily utilize irrigation to greater advantage. 

A number of oat varieties are grown in the state, depend. 
ing upon the nature of the soil, length of the growing sea- 
son, average temperature, disease prevalence, whether grain 
or forage is chiefly intended, and upon individual growers’ 
preferences. The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, in 
conjunction with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is 
active in the development of new varieties better adapted 
to Texas soils and climate and resistant to disease. Disease 
—primarily rust and blight—is a perennial problem to 
growers. There are many known races of rust, and the 
fungus that causes blight is native to most heavier soils. 
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Prices Received by Farmers in Texas 
Index « Unadjusted for seasonal variation . 1909-1914-100 
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Efforts to develop less susceptible plant varieties are at 
present the only practicable way to reduce damage by 
rust and blight. Smut can also greatly reduce grain output 
but is easily controlled by treating the seed before planting 
with appropriate fungicides. 

Insects are also a major problem to oat producers, often 
severely reducing grain yields. Greenbugs, grain mites, 
grasshoppers, armyworms, and cutworms are all trouble- 
some pests. Efforts to develop resistant varieties continue, 
but so far without much success; the problem is the more 
serious because treatment with insecticides is seldom eco- 
nomical. 

The New Nortex, Mustang, Alamo, and Bronco varieties 
are currently favored by Texas growers for grain produc- 
tion. Each has characteristics that make it especially 
adapted to conditions in a particular region. For example, 
Bronco, which was certified to producers by the TAES and 
the USDA in 1956, is unusually resistant to low temper- 
atures, and by maturing later than other strains can better 
utilize late rainfall. These four varieties are also planted 
widely in South Texas for forage, although many other 
varieties are also seeded. Disease is less of a problem when 
the crop is grown only for grazing, and large quantities of 
cheaper seed from other states, though unsatisfactory for 
grain production, are therefore planted for forage pur- 
poses. 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 


Mari1958 Mar 1958 








Mar Feb Mar from from 

Classification 1958 1958 1957 Feb1958 Mar 1957 
TOTAL 3,233 1,708 2,640 + 89 + 22 
Cattle 2,774 1,380 2,191 +101 + 27 
Calves . 223 216 256 + 3 — 13 
Hogs : . 1 1 : ad 
Sheep ; 235 112 192 +110 + 22 
INTERSTATE 3,028 1,484 2,306 +104 + 31 
Cattle ee 1,195 1,879 +117 + 38 
Calves ..... : 200 178 240 + 12 — 17 
Hogs : ; : a Pend oan 
Sheep a é 232 111 187 +109 + 24 
INTRASTATE 205 224 334 — 8 — 39 
Cattle * 178 185 312 — 4 — 43 
MII oo ea censcnte f 23 38 16 — 39 + 44 
ee on OT 1 | mek ** 
MN lac arena iaidhnaenraises 3 1 5 +200 — 40 








*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 
250. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 





As with most other crops, proper seeding, fertilization, 
and weed control practices are important in maximum 
forage and grain output. Established rotation procedures 
are also significant. Oats after cotton, for example, allows 
the easy preparation of a good seedbed, in addition to pro- 
tecting the soil from erosion; oats after sorghum do not 
thrive unless fertilized at seeding time; oats after oats 
greatly increases disease damage. 

The market price of the grain varies greatly through the 
year, rising to a high in January and February and sinking 
to its lowest point during the harvesting season (usually in 
June). In recent years the price differential between the 
average high and the average low has been about 20 cents 
per bushel. The price is now declining slowly as the harvest- 
ing period approaches. Current quotations are in the neigh- 
borhood of 70 cents per bushel, somewhat lower than the 
average price at the same time in the 1948-55 period, but 
substantially above the 1958 national price support of 61 
cents per bushel. The grain market apparently anticipates 
a bumper oat harvest this spring, but the demand for oats 
for livestock feeding is also strong, and prices will remain 
high enough to encourage Texas growers to plant another 
large acreage to the crop this fall. 


FORAGE CROPS 


Other important forage crops in Texas include alfalfa, 
Hubam, sweet clover, bur clover, Hairy Vetch, crimson 
clover and lespedeza. These are the most popular with far- 
mers and ranchers, but there are numerous other varieties 
grown, one to suit almost any section of the state. In ad- 
dition, Texas is one of the leading states in the growth of 
native grasses. 

Alfalfa, which was the state’s largest hay crop in 1957, 


FARM CASH INCOME* 








January-March 











Percent 
Commodity 1958 1957 change 
Thousands of dollars 

TOTAL 436,707 315,713 + 38 
Cotton 142,684 98,660 + 45 
Cottonseed 10,892 
Wheat 13,846 7,577 + 83 
Oats 2,010 743 +171 
Corn 2,632 1,440 + 83 
Grain sorghum 37,443 14,279 +162 
Peanuts 3,861 1,254 +208 
Cattle 88,315 61,597 + 43 
Calves 22,963 19,775 + 16 
Hogs 17,119 20,464 — 16 
Sheep and lambs 4,974 4,978 ** 
Wool 722 876 — 18 
Mohair 2,312 5,239 — 56 
Poultry 13,714 13,460 + 2 
Eggs 14,079 13,424 + 5 
Milk and milk products 31,954 35,251 — 9 
Fruit and vegetables 27,187 16,696 + 63 





*Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
eash income by 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete loca] marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialities of locai 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the accuracy 
of the index shown on page 24. Months of January and February, 1958, 
included in cumulative Farm Cash Income figures, have been revised on 
the basis of Farm Income Situation figures. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 





CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January-March 








Percent 
Commodity 1958 1957 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 10,752 9,542 + 13 
FRUIT 430 178 +142 
Grapefruit 189 94 +101 
Oranges 42 13 +223 
Mixed citrus 182 71 +156 
Lemons 15 ; 
Strawberries 2 ? 
VEGETABLES 10,215 9,315 + 10 
Beets 41 31 + 32 
Broccoli 46 79 — 42 
Cabbage . 2,113 722 +193 
Carrots 3,232 2,746 + 18 
Cauliflower 361 1,037 — 65 
Lettuce 186 822 — 77 
Onions 7 371 - 82 
Peppers a 1 
Radishes 1 : F 
Spinach 1,285 844 + 52 
Mixed vegetables 2,883 2,662 + 8 
ALL OTHERS 107 49 +118 





was first grown in Texas in 1892. In addition to adding 
nitrogen to the soil, alfalfa makes the soil more friable. It 
is grown in many counties over the state, but is generally 
planted in the valleys of the Rio Grande, Pecos and Red 
rivers. East Texas, which has now become a major cattle- 
producing area, consumes a large part of the surplus al- 
falfa grown in West Texas. 

Not only are forage crops important in beef production 
and soil rebuilding, but they bring in additional income 
as a seed crop. In 1956, Hairy Vetch seed production was 
valued at $990,000, and Sudan grass seed accounted for 
an additional $936,000. Alfalfa, usually not regarded as an 
important seed crop, brought in another $581,000 through 
seed sales. 

Acreage planted in sweet sorghum, grown principally 
for forage, is expected to be reduced this year. Only 486,- 
000 acres are indicated as compared with 540,000 acres 
in 1957—a 10% acreage decrease from last year. 

The overall hay production for Texas, including forage 
crops, is indicated to be down 3% from 1957. Acreage is 
estimated at 1,832,000 acres, compared with 1,890,000 
acres for last year. However, the indicated 1958 acreage is 
still 147,000 acres above the 1947-56 average. Using the 
1947-56 average acre production figure, Texas farmers 
and ranchers should harvest some 1,832,000 tons of hay 
in 1958. 

Forage crops in deep East Texas have had a difficult 
time so far this year. Prolonged low temperatures and wet 
weather have held growth back considerably. Germination 
was a problem for many areas, especially where there was 
rain for as long as eight or nine weeks on fields that were 
already soaked. The conditions in East Texas are also 
typical of parts of the Blacklands. 

In addition, the spring months usually are the wettest 
months of the year. If this spring follows the usual pat- 
tern, and the rainy weather continues, forage and legume 
crops will be damaged. On the other hand, a few weeks 
of warm, open weather could put them back on their feet, 
since moisture conditions are extremely favorable. 
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PRIMARY METALS IN TEXAS: 1957-1958 


(Continued from Page 1) 


On May 1 the company released an additional 500 em- 
ployees, and closed down its open hearths. Of the approxi- 
mately 2,000 employees remaining, about 1,000 include 
personnel employed in operating blast furnaces, in main- 
tenance, and in the cast iron pipe foundry; the balance 
are chiefly clerical and supervisory. 

Lone Star announced that the most recent reductions 
were made in order to further reduce the rate of inven- 
tory accumulation; late in April the company had a two- 
month inventory of finished goods. Although oil industry 
demand for pipe has been slow for some time, the recent 
court decision in the so-called “Memphis case,” restricting 
increases in gas transmission rates, has created consider- 
able uncertainty in the pipeline industry, and several 
major pipeline construction projects have been postponed 
indefinitely. Since Lone Star sells about 95% of its pro- 
duction to the oil, gas, and pipeline industries, the firm 
has been especially hard hit by reduced activity in these 
areas. Demand for the company’s cast iron pipe is run- 
ning well above last year’s level, but sales of this product 
are normally only about 10% of Lone Star’s total sales. 
However, company officials see signs of improvement in 
the oil industry, and decisions by the pipelines to go 
ahead with construction (as several have announced they 
will) will make it possible for Lone Star to move back to- 
ward normal operations. 

This spring Lone Star completed an $8-million expansion 
program, including the installation of a new rod mill and a 
fifth open hearth furnace. The rod mill will permit Lone 
Star to diversify its product line by the production of rein- 
forcing steel for the construction industry. The additional 
furnace raises ingot capacity from 667,000 tons annually 
to 800,000 tons. Company officials are convinced that an 
upswing in business activity and the resumption of the 
region’s industrial growth will soon require this—and even 
more—new capacity. 

In Houston, Sheffield Steel (a division of Armco Steel 
Corp.) has also reduced steel output in recent months to 
60% of capacity. However, in March the company an- 
nounced that it would re-employ a portion of 500 workers 
laid off in February, in order to meet increased orders for 
steel plate; production is expected to rise to approximately 
70% of capacity. Last year Sheffield also expanded its 
plant, adding a fifth open hearth furnace. 

In February Sheffield purchased 110 acres near its 
plant for future expansion purposes. While no immediate 
construction is planned, the company believes that indus- 
trial growth in the Southwest will soon make plant ex- 
pansions necessary. , 

In January, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation an- 
nounced in Houston that it will complete purchase of a 
2,700-acre site near Baytown. In 1956 the firm revealed its 
intention to build a $250-million plant in the Houston area 
to produce oil field tubular goods, but when rapid tax 
amortizations for steel plant construction and expansions 
were discontinued, and excess steel manufacturing ca- 
pacity began to develop over the nation, the company post- 
poned construction plans indefinitely. However, comple- 
tion of the site purchase indicates that an improvement in 
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the oil industry and in durable goods manufacturing 
could influence the company to begin construction of a 
new steel mill at the Baytown location within the next few 
years. Jones & Laughlin presently manufactures steel con- 
tainers in a plant in Port Arthur, employing approximately 
100 persons. 

A surprising number of Texas iron and steel foundries 
and steel fabricators are prospering despite the problems 
of the big steel producers. For example, in Seguin, Struc- 
tural Metals, Inc., is installing two new rolling mills and 
greatly expanding production of steel reinforcing bars; the 
company also plans eventually to add smelting, refining, 
and pouring equipment. In Richmond, W-K-M Mfg. Co. is 
constructing a new iron and steel foundry, which will em- 
ploy about 500 persons and specialize in the production 
of cast molds. In Tyler, both Tyler Pipe & Foundry Co. 
and Western Foundry Co. have major expansions of cast- 
ing facilities in progress. In Garland, Ampco Metal, Inc., is 
building a new foundry to manufacture alloy castings. 
These are selections from a long list of expanded foundry, 
furnace, and steel fabricating facilities in Texas in the past 
year; an economic upturn will see still more rapid expan- 
sion, in turn strengthening the regional market for primary 
iron and steel production. 

In 1954 Texas ranked 10th in the nation in steel con- 
sumption by metal fabricating plants, up from 11th in 
1947; as industrialization continues, demand for steel from 
this sector will continue to increase. The expanded Texas 
highway program, now getting well under way, is estimated 
to require annually nearly 10 times as much construction 
steel as in past years. Oil and gas industry estimates indi- 
cate only a small decline in steel demand for the year ahead. 
Projections indicate that by 1975 steel demand will be great 
enough to support a three-fold increase in Texas steel 
capacity. In short, the Texas steel industry has good 
grounds for optimism. It should also be pointed out that 
current operation reductions are measured against sub- 
stantial construction of new capacity in recent years, and 
thus seem more serious than they actually are. 


REFINERY STOCKS* 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 


Mar 1958 Mar 1958 


Mar from 


Mar Feb from 
1957 Feb1958 Mar 1957 


Area and products 1958 1958 





(thousands of barrels) 





UNITED STATES 


Gasoline 216,647 186,420 203,489 + 16 + 6 
Distillate ..... 75,125 74,306 75,855 + 1 — 1 
Residual ........... 55,165 25,915 37,098 +113 + 49 
Kerosene .... 17,222 16,808 20,168 + 2 — 15 
TEXAS 
Gasoline ......... 87,900 40,577 35,264 — 7 + 7 
Distillate _ 9,082 10,872 9,654 — 16 — 6 
Residual 6,228 6,993 6,478 — 11 — 4 
ND a Liccessectcsen 2,185 1,896 3,107 + 15 — 30 





*Figures shown are for the week ending nearest last day of the month. 
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Crude Petroleum Production in Texas 
Index e Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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Longer range prospects are much brighter. National 
population and industrial growth is expected to increase 
U.S. energy consumption one-fourth in the next seven 
years. Crude oil consumption will increase 30% ; demand 
for natural gas will jump to 16.3 trillion cubic feet an- 
nually—an increase of almost 50% from present con- 
sumption levels. An estimated 645,000 new wells need to 
be drilled by 1965 to meet this demand and to maintain 
the desired level of crude and natural gas reserves. Thou- 
sands of miles of new pipelines will have to be built, much 
of it in and from Texas, to deliver petroleum and natural 
gas to consumers. 


ALUMINUM 


Last year Texas continued to rank second in the nation 
in primary aluminum production, and major expansions of 
capacity under way promised to raise the state’s share of 
national production even higher, While rapid construction 
of new capacity had created a plentiful supply of the metal 
for the first time since World War II, the market was firm, 
and in October primary pig prices advanced 4% to 26 cents 
per pound. 

Throughout 1957 Aluminum Company of America 
(Alcoa) was engaged in the construction of a $25- million 
alumina plant near the company’s Point Comfort smelting 





facilities. The plant, to utilize Caribbean and South Amer- 
ican bauxite ores, was designed to produce more than 750,- 


000 tons of alumina annually, which in turn would be 
smelted at Alcoa’s Texas reduction plants at Point Com- 
fort and Rockdale. However, early this year Alcoa halted 
construction—approximately three-fourths completed—on 
the alumina refinery and also shut down two of six pot- 
lines at its Point Comfort smelter. About 400 employees 
were released at the latter plant. The company also reduced 
output and cut employment at Rockdale. 

Alcoa officials pointed to the general business downturn, 
especially in durable goods manufacturing, as chiefly re- 
sponsible for the curtailments, which were described as 
temporary. Record Canadian and American production 
and greatly decreased industrial demand have built up 
aluminum inventories rapidly ; recently the market price of 
the pig metal declined 2 cents (8%) per pound. A few 
weeks ago Reynolds Metals Company also announced its 
intention to curtail primary aluminum production and laid 
off 100 workers at its San Patricio reduction plant. 

Last year Reynolds itself completed a $30-million ad- 
dition to its Sherwin alumina plant at Gregory, increasing 
capacity to 550,000 tons annually. A further $16-million 
expansion of the same plant to a capacity of 730,000 tons 
of alumina annually is in progress, and no announcement 
that Reynolds will halt construction has been made. In 
fact, as late as this spring the company purchased the 335- 
acre La Quinta ranch adjoining the Sherwin plant for 
eventual expansion purposes. When the current project is 
completed in late 1959, Reynolds’ Sherwin plant and San 
Patricio reduction mill (which has a capacity of 183 mil- 
lion pounds of refined aluminum annually) will together 
represent a total investment of $174 million, with an esti- 
mated employment of 2,000 persons and a $10-million an- 
nual payroll. 

Both Alcoa and Reynolds are optimistic concerning the 
future of the aluminum industry. A resumption of normal 
manufacturing activity will lower inventories and event- 
ually permit the resumption of capacity production. (Signs 
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of an upturn are perhaps to be seen in Alcoa’s announce- 
ment that incoming orders have shown a small increase in 
every recent month, with March bookings the largest since 
October.) In the long run, the industry anticipates a stead- 
ily increasing demand for the metal; by 1975 annual con- 
sumption is expected to be more than 31% times greater 
than at present. A greatly increased share of Texas alum- 
inum output is expected to be used in oil and gas drilling 
and production; Reynolds’ W. B, Moore, Jr., believes that 
the oil and gas industries will expand aluminum consump- 
tion 500% in the next three years, reaching 65 million 
pounds annually by 1960. Increased utilization in construc- 
tion is extremely promising, and substantially greater 
quantities are also expected to be used in the manufacture 
of railroad cars, automobiles, boats, and in a great variety 
of other products. 


Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949:100 
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MAGNESIUM 


Practically all the magnesium in the United States is 
produced by the Texas Division of the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany at Freeport-Velasco in Brazoria County. In 1957 out- 
put was about 17% greater than in 1956, and the price of 
the metal held steady at 35.25 cents f.o.b Laredo through- 
out the year. At the Velasco facilities, which were pur- 
chased for $20 million from the Government in November, 
there has been an indefinite suspension of production, af- 
fecting some 200 employees. 

Last year 61% of the primary magnesium produced in 
the United States was consumed in nonstructural applica- 
tion, principally in metallurgy as an alloy with aluminum 
and thorium. These alloys are in considerable demand for 
use in the manufacture of missiles and supersonic aircraft, 
e.g., the Texas-made Regulus missile. This light and ver- 
satile metal is more and more widely used in the graphic 
arts industry, in the fabrication of luggage, sewing ma- 
chines, furniture, truck bodies, military vehicles, auto- 
matic transmissions, and materials-handling equipment; 
it is also used in the refining of uranium, nickel, and lead. 
With the expanding civilian use of magnesium, the outlook 
for its expanded production in Texas is considered to be 
very promising. 


TIN 


The Government-owned Longhorn Smelter in Texas 
City, only major source of refined tin in the Americas, was 
sold to the Wah Chang Corp. of New York in January, 
1957, for $1,350,000. 

The plant had been designed to process low-grade tin 
ores from Bolivia, and was uneconomical without govern- 
ment subsidies; the purchasing company therefore rebuilt 
furnaces in order to process higher-grade Indonesian ores. 
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Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index Adjusted for seasonal variation «1947-1949-100 
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Last February Wah Chang officials announced that ar- 
rangements had been made with Indonesian sources to 
supply a sufficient quantity of ore to the company’s smel- 
ter. However, in early April the company revealed that 
these arrangements are now in doubt, and that the smelter 
still does not have an assured ore supply. Until a supply is 
found, the plant will be operated on an experimental basis 
only. 

Tin output of the plant, under government operation, 
declined from a high of 43,000 long tons in 1946 to 17,600 
long tons in 1956; capacity of the plant since reconstruc- 
tion and modification by the present owner has not been 
revealed, although officials have stated that capacity is 
sufficient to supply the entire annual U.S. tin demand, 
currently about 60,000 tons. 

The price of tin declined in 1957 from $1.01 per pound 
to $.92 per pound. There does not appear to be much hope 
for immediate tariff or price support assistance, and the 
future of the tin smelting industry in Texas is therefore 


doubtful. 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








January-March 
Mar Percent 
Use 1958* 1958* 1957+ change 











Thousands of kilowatt hours 
2,949,783 9,284,894 9,509,389 


TOTAL — 2 
Commercial 369,727 1,134,122 1,071,257 + 6 
Industrial 1,969,134 6,199,743 6,599,212 — 6 
Residential 529,491 1,684,658 1,581,187 + 7 
Other 81,431 266,371 257,733 + 8 





*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies re- 
ported to the Bureau of Business Research and leveled to Federal Power 
Commission preliminary data. 

tRevised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 


ZINC 


Three primary zinc distilling plants in Texas—horizontal 
retort plants of American Zinc Co. at Dumas and of Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Co. at Amarillo, and the elec- 
trolytic plant of American Smelting and Refining Co. at 
Corpus Christi—recover zinc from ores and concentrates 
shipped in from western states and from foreign countries. 
As mine production and zinc imports reached record levels, 
there was an increase of over 50% of stocks at the smelters 
during the first four months of 1957. As a result of rapidly 
mounting domestic stocks and a price decline from 13.5 to 
10 cents per pound, these plants curtailed smelter produc- 
tion. Also adversely affecting zinc production is the curtail- 
ment of output in the steel and automobile industries; a 
return to normal operations in these industries will greatly 
improve the outlook for zinc recovery. 





Texas accounts for about 16% of the total U. S. zinc- 
producing capacity. Although zinc purchases for the na- 
tional stockpile by the General Services Administration 
currently do much to hold down stocks, the growth poten- 
tial of the industry is nevertheless relatively good. The 


ESTIMATES OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 


Employment (thous) 
Mar 1958 Mar 1958 











Mar* Feb Mar from from 
Industry 1958 1958 1957 Feb1958 Mar 1957 
TCTAL NONAGRI- 
CULTURAL 2,430.2 2,482.0 2,445.6 ss — 1 
MANUFACTURING ...... 463.1 468.0 484.5 — 1 — 4 
Durable goods , 219.6 224.1 240.1 — 2 — 9 
Ordnance 1.3 1.3 1.5 se — 13 
Lumber and wood products 20.1 20.5 21.2 — 2 — 5 
Furniture and fixtures 10.5 10.4 10.0 + 1 + 5 
Stone, clay, and glass _...... 16.7 16.6 16.9 + 1 — 1 
Primary metal 22.0 24.4 26.7 — 10 — 18 
Fabricated metal products 22.7 23.0 2.9 — 1 — 1 
Machinery (except 
electrical) : 43.9 45.1 45.7 — 8 — 4 
Electrical equipment 9.3 9.5 8.8 — 2 + 6 
Transportation equipment 63.1 63.3 77.6 oe — 19 
Other durable goods 10.0 10.0 8.8 aad + 14 
Nondurable goods 243.5 243.9 244.4 os se 
Food . C2 62.2 65.4 ss — 5 
Textile mill products 8.1 8.2 8.4 - 1 - 4 
Apparel 30.7 30.6 30.5 oe - 1 
Paper and allied products 8.4 8.4 8.4 ** oe 
Printing and publishing 29.2 29.0 28.3 + 1 + 3 
Chemical and allied 
products 48.6 48.8 48.2 oe + 1 
Petroleum products 48.6 48.9 47.8 - 1 + 2 
Leather and leather 
products 3.9 4.0 3.7 — 2 + 5 
Other nondurable goods 3.8 3.8 3.7 ad + 3 
NONMANU- 
FACTURING . 1,967.1 1,964.0 1,961.1 ss * 
Mining 126.1 127.7 181.8 — 1 _ 
Petroleum and natural gas 118.5 119.9 123.9 — 1 — 4 


Metal, coal, and other 
mining 7.6 7.8 7.9 — 8 - 4 


Contract construction 151.9 149.3 163.4 + 2 7 
Transportation and 
utilities : : 221.2 224.0 229.6 — 1 — 4 
Interstate railroads 45.8 46.7 54.2 2 — 15 
Other transportation 100.6 102.0 100.6 — 1 ss 
Telephone and telegraph 34.1 34.5 35.4 — 1 — 4 
Public utilities _.. : 40.7 40.8 39.4 = + 3 
Government 378.6 878.2 374.3 se + 1 
Trade 672.1 670.4 657.9 oe + 2 
Wholesale trade 171.7 172.4 171.3 iad ss 
Retail trade . 500.4 498.0 486.6 s¢ + 3 
General merchandise . 73.3 71.8 76.0 + 2 — 4 
Food and liquor stores 100.4 99.9 93.9 + 1 + 7 
Automotive stores ..... 54.0 54.3 53.3 — 1 + 1 
Apparel stores 27.8 27.0 29.7 + $3 — 6 
Other retail trade 244.9 245.0 233.7 os + 5 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 116.1 115.4 112.9 + 1 + 8 
Bank and trust companies 28.8 28.6 28.1 + 1 + 2 
Insurance ..........  iiceetass | 49.8 48.7 + 1 + 8 
Real estate and finance 37.2 37.0 36.1 + 1 + 3 
Service and miscellaneous 301.1 299.0 291.2 + 1 + 3 
Hotels and lodging places 28.1 28.0 28.4 *s — 1 
Laundries and cleaners 31.2 80.9 30.8 + 1 + 1 
Other service and 
miscellaneous 241.8 240.1 232.0 + 2 + 4 





*Preliminary. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
+Revised. 
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President’s Materials Policy Commission estimates demand 
growth for new zinc at 39% between 1950 and 1975. 


COPPER 


At the El Paso Smelting Works of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company, one of the world’s largest cus- 
tom smelters, copper is recovered from ores and concen- 
trates from Mexico, South America, Africa, Australia, and 
mines in the American Southwest. Texas accounts for 
about 4% of the national copper-smelting capacity, Blister 
copper is refined at the Nichols electrolytic refinery of the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation in El Paso, one of the largest 
and most modern of its kind and which refines approx- 
imately 30% of all copper refined in the United States. 
With both domestic output and imports far exceeding de- 
mand, the price of copper dropped from 32.5 cents per 
pound in May 1957 to 22 cents per pound in March, and 
mine and smelter output were curtailed. 

Despite current oversupply problems, the growth po- 
tential of the copper industry is reasonably good. The 
President’s Materials Policy Commission estimates demand 
growth at 43% between 1950 and 1975. The chairman of 
Anaconda Company recently said that copper’s long-term 
outlook is excellent and European demand is so insistent 
that shortly after the first of the year the company had 
orders for all of its copper from its planned 1958 copper 
production, plus the carryover from 1957. 


Manufactwing Employment in Texas 
Durables and Nondurables 
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LEAD 


Recoverable lead output of the El Paso Smelting Works 
of American Smelting and Refining Company was at a 
lower level in 1957 than in the previous year as mine pro- 
duction, domestic consumption, and metal prices declined. 
The Government continued to buy lead for the national 
stockpile but at midyear sharply curtailed the barter pro- 
gram of exchanging surplus farm products for foreign 
minerals for the supplemental stockpile. This unbalanced 
supply and demand problem is reflected in the price drop 
of lead from 13.5 cents per pound in mid-1957 to 11.5 
cents per pound in March. 

A recent administration proposal, as outlined by the 
Secretary of the Interior to a Senate subcommittee, is of 
great importance for the immediate future of the Texas 
copper, lead, and zinc producing industries, if it is passed 
by the Congress. As an alternative to tariff relief, a five- 
year price support plan for domestic production of the 
metals is proposed. The program calls for government sup- 
port payments equal to the difference between prices on 
the domestic market and a so-called stabilization price, 
with reasonable limits on the quantities of each metal that 
the government would support. For all three metals the 
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POSTAL RECEIPTS 











Percent change 








Mar 8- Mar 8- 
Apr4 Apr4 
1958 1958 
Mar 8 Feb 7 Mar 8 from from 
1958- 1958- 1957- Feb 7- Mar 8- 
Apr4 Mar 7 Apr5 Mar 7 Apr 5 
City 1958 1958 1957 1958 1957 
eae $ 12,803 $ 11,407 $11,980 + 8 + 8 
Borger 19,875 19,812 15,050 se + 32 
Brownfield 5,733 7,754 5,821 — 26 — 2 
Cameron 8,694 6,788 8,843 + 28 — 2 
Childress 4,731 3,572 4,151 + 32 + 14 
Cleburne ... 9,832 9,541 9,810 + 3 oe 
Coleman 6,527 4,409 4,467 + 48 + 46 
Crystal City 6,764 4,147 3,297 + 63 +105 
Cuero 3,828 3,673 4,279 + 4 — il 
Eagle Pass 5,272 5,064 5,285 + 4 +* 
Edna 4,944 3,471 3,279 + 42 + 651 
E] Campo . 6,914 7,720 7,740 — 10 — il 
Gatesville 8,447 2,797 + 28 ; 
Gilmer 3,294 4,013 4,121 — 18 — 20 
Graham 6,516 6,276 6,894 + 4 — 56 
Granbury 3,297 2,620 3,220 + 26 + 2 
Hale Center 1,378 1,045 1,357 + 32 + 32 
Hillsboro 4,916 5,073 4,962 — 3 — 1 
Huntsville 7,729 5,760 7,269 + 34 + 6 
Jacksonville 11,750 15,317 12,906 — 23 — 9 
Kenedy 3,282 2,624 3,326 + 25 — 1 
Kermit 6,326 5,214 6,101 + 21 + 4 
Kingsville 11,753 10,989 + 7 
Kirbyville 2,386 2,373 7,664 + 1 — 69 
La Grange 3,527 3,110 4,257 + 13 — 17 
Levelland 5,779 5,349 6,140 + § — 6 
Littlefield 4,717 4,315 4,630 + 9 + 2 
Lockhart 3,549 3,103 3,499 + 14 + 1 
McAllen 20,878 19,466 + 7 
McCamey . 3,112 2,492 9,059 + 25 — 66 
Marlin 5,121 5,155 4,933 — 1 + 4 
Midland 59,675* 55,834* + 7 
Mission 6,832 6,558 7,203 + 4 — 6 
Nacogdoches 14,445 8,348 10,829 + 73 + 33 
Navasota 3,853 3,484 4,351 + 11 — il 
New Braunfels 14,889 14,292 15,197 + 4 — 2 
Odessa 51,501 52,335 47,518 — 2 + 8 
Pecos . 8,789 7,884 8,519 + il + 98 
Pittsburg - 2,627 2,431 2,718 + 8 — 3 
Plainview 13,702 12,807 12,728 + 7 + 8 
Raymondville 5,051 4,291 4,731 + 18 + 7 
Sinton 5,686 3,923 4,227 + 45 + 85 
Sulphur Springs 7,151 6,079 6,287 + 18 +14 
Taft 2,178 1,685 1,276 + 29 + 70 
Terrell 6,233 4,801 5,341 + 30 + 17 
Waxahachie 9,352 9,853 8,555 5 + 9 
Weatherford 6,969 7,047 7,335 — 1 — 65 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
*Calendar month of March. 


proposed stabilization price is 
the current market. 
If the administration plan fails, prospects for a tariff 


substantially higher than 


measure are good; the President and the Congress are 
greatly interested in ensuring the stability of the minerals 
and metals industries. Whatever measure is adopted is sure 
to have a substantial and immediate positive impact on 
Texas copper, lead, and zinc production. 


ANTIMONY 


Antimony is produced at the Laredo Smelter of the Na- 
tional Lead Company principally from ores shipped in 
from Mexico. Output was curtailed late in 1957 as domestic 
stocks mounted and the Government reduced its barter pro- 
gram of acquiring foreign minerals for the supplemental 


stockpile. 
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Retail Trade: 


NONDURABLES SUPPORT TOTAL 
RETAIL SALES 


By BUFORD A. CASEY 


Dollar sales. Total retail sales in Texas for March were 
estimated at $950 million, which was 11% above this 
February and 3% below March 1957. Durable goods sales 
($301 million) were 9% above February and 12% below 
March 1957; nondurable goods sales ($650 million) were 
11% above February and 2% above March 1957. For the 
first quarter, total sales were down 1% from the same 
period last year, durable goods being off 7% and nondur- 
able goods up 2%. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


(Unadjusted for seasonal variation) 








Percent change 








March March Jan-March 
1958 1958 1958 
from from from 

March Jan-March Feb March Jan-March 
Type of store 1958 1958 1958 1957 1957 

Millions of dollars 

TOTAL 4 295! +21 —8s =1 
Durable goods 300.6 881.7 + 9 — 12 — 7 
Nondurable goods 649.8 1,871.0 + 11 + 2 + 2 





March indices. The preliminary index of retail sales 
(1947-49 = 100; adjusted for seasonal variation) was 180, 
eight points (4%) below February. The durable goods 
index was 157, twelve points (7%) less than February; the 
nondurable goods index was 192, six points (3%) under 
February. 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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Sales by kinds of businesses. Pre-Easter trade, being 
two weeks earlier than last year, helped March volume 
exceed March of last year in jewelry stores (+9%), apparel 
stores and florists’ shops (each +8%), and food stores 
(+6%). Among other businesses that reported sales of 
better than the average decrease of 3% compared with 





A corrected map of Texas, showing population 
changes of individual counties in the period 1940- 
1957 (and published, with an error, on the cover 
of the March 1958 REVIEW), is available on request 
from the Bureau of Business Research. 
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March 1957 were drug stores (+8%); farm implement 
dealers and country general stores (each +1%) ; gasoline 
and service stations and office, store, and school supply 
dealers (each —1%); and eating and drinking places 
(—2%). 

Department stores (—3%) and furniture and household 
appliance stores (—5%) were at or near average position 
for all stores in comparison with March a year ago. Signifi- 
can volume losses were reported by lumber, building 
material, and hardware stores (—99%) ; automotive stores 
(—14% ) ; and liquor stores (—17%). 

Volume of department and apparel stores. Dollar 
volume of 268 Texas department and apparel stores in 
March was 30% above February and 2% above March 
1957. First quarter volume was equal to last year’s. Of the 
25 cities reporting sales of department and apparel stores, 
all exceeded February, 18 were ahead of and 2 were even 
with March 1957, and 17 had first quarter gains over the 
same quarter of 1957. 

Leading cities in sales increases this March over March 
of last year were Port Arthur (+19%); Bryan (+18%) ; 
Plainview (+15%); Big Spring (+12%); Amarillo and 
Lockhart (each +9%); and Austin, Greenville, Marshall, 
and McAllen (each +8%). Leading in first quarter gains 
over the first quarter of last year were Greenville (+16%) ; 
Bryan (+13%) ; Port Arthur (+11%) ; McAllen (+9%) 
and Amarillo, Brownwood, Corsicana, and Henderson 
(each +7%). 

Sales by cities. Of 27 cities, 23 exceeded February’s re- 
tail sales, 4 were ahead of March 1957, and 6 improved 
over January-March 1957. Those ahead of March 1957 
were Brownwood (+14%), Texarkana (+12%), Bryan 
(+4%), and San Angelo (+1%). Austin equalled its 
previous year’s volume for March, a result 3% better than 
the state-wide average. Ahead for the first quarter (1958 
vs. 1957) were Brownwood (+22%), Big Spring and 
Temple (each 4%), San Angelo (+3%), and Amarillo 
and Austin (each +2%). Dallas matched the first quarter 
of last year, a result 1% better than the state-wide showing. 
Brownwood and San Angelo were in the unique position of 
having had gains for both March (vs. March 1957) and 
the first quarter (vs. January-March 1957). 

Credit and collection ratios. The March ratio of 
69.4% for credit sales to net sales in 63 Texas department 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change in sales 








Number of March 1958 March 1958 
reporting from from 
Kind of business establishments Feb 1958 March 1957 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 263 + 10 — 14 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores 159 + 3 — 65 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 286 + 14 — 9 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores 198 + $1 + 8 
Drug stores 161 + 1 + 8 
Eating and drinking places 83 + 12 — 2 
Food stores 259 + 9 + 6 
Gasoline and service stations 776 + 2 — 1 
Genera! merchandise stores 174 + 28 — 2 
Other retail stores 211 + § — 3 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Credit Collection 
ratios* ratios** 
Number of ——- —- = - we 
reporting Mar Mar Mar Mar 
Classification storss 1958 1957 1958 1957 
ALL STORES 63 69.4 69.9 39.1 38.3 
Austin 6 63.9 64.0 52.9 50.5 
Bryan 3 56.0 55.0 47.7 50.0 
Dallas 6 74.6 76.6 38.0 36.0 
El Paso 3 59.5 58.5 30.4 30.2 
Fort Worth 3 67.4 66.0 84.6 33.7 
Galveston 4 67.9 66.2 44.6 51.0 
Houston 3 75.9 75.3 45.9 46.1 
San Antonio 4 68.7 68.2 47.5 45.2 
Waco 5 60.6 62.6 42.6 46.6 
BY TYPES OF STORE 
Department stores 
(over $1 million) 20 70.7 71.3 37.9 36.9 
Department stores 
(under $1 million) 20 50.6 50.2 40.7 40.5 
Women’s specialty shops 11 67.4 67.2 44.5 45.4 
Men’s clothing stores 10 68.6 67.4 45.8 48.0 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $1,500,000 24 70.7 71.2 38.8 7.9 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 16 58.7 59.2 46.4 47.8 
$250,000 to $500,000 11 55.6 54.2 39.4 39.0 
Less than $250,000 12 45.5 44.7 39.2 40.1 





* Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
** Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


and apparel stores was down 0.5 point from last March. 
Cities with highest ratios were Houston (75.9%), Dallas 
(74.6%), San Antonio (68.7%), Galveston (67.9%), and 
Fort Worth (67.4% ). By types of department and apparel 
stores, highest ratios were made by department stores with 
sales over $1 million (70.7%), men’s clothing stores 
(68.6% ), and women’s specialty shops (67.4%). Depart- 
ment stores with sales under $1 million had about equal 
volumes of credit and cash sales. 

The March ratio of collections during the month to out- 
standings at the beginning of the month (39.1%) was 0.8 
of a percentage point (2%) above the same month of last 
year. Men’s clothing stores (45.8% ) and women’s specialty 
shops (44.5%) led in collections. Cities with the highest 
collection ratios during March were Austin (52.9% vs. 
50.5% in March 1957), Bryan (47.7% vs. 50.0% in 
March 1957), San Antonio (47.5% vs. 45.2% in March 
1957), Houston (45.9% vs. 46.1% in March 1957), Gal- 
veston (44.6% vs. 51.0% in March 1957), and Waco 
(42.6% vs. 46.6% in March 1957). 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 24 
Texas newspapers during March was 22% more than in 
February and 6% less than in March 1957. Twenty-three 
papers bettered February linage and four exceeded their 
March 1957 figures. Of 106 Texas cities and towns, postal 
receipts increased in 59 and were the same in 5 for the 
March 8-April 4 periods, compared with the same time of 
last year. 


THE NATIONAL PICTURE 


So far, neither the hoped-for spring spurt nor a general 
downturn has materialized in retail trade. Typical drug- 
gists, grocers, gasoline service stations, women’s clothing 
stores, and sporting goods dealers, in all but heavily in- 
dustrialized areas, can hardly tell there is a recession by 
looking at their net sales figures. 
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The spring upturn, when it occurs, is more significant in 
durables such as kitchen appliances and automobiles and 
in nondurables such as clothing. Excepting a brief increase 
in women’s and children’s clothing sales just before Easter, 
the spring upturn has not come. Department store sales for 
the two weeks following Easter were more than 15% be- 
low last year, when Easter fell on April 21. In contrast, de- 
partment store sales were up but 2% and 11% for the two 
pre-Easter weeks ending March 29 and April 5. 

First quarter trend. Considering the weakness in dur- 
able goods, especially new automobiles—new cars add 
large dollar volumes; last year their retail sales value ap- 
proximated $12 billion or 6% of total retail sales—it is a 
point of strength that total retail sales were almost $45 
billion for the first quarter. March ($15.4 billion) was off 
about $0.4 billion from last March after the benefit of a 
week or so of Faster trade. This represented a contrasea- 
sonal drop of 10%, and it bears out those economists who 
estimate that the upturn will not occur before the fall. 

New style boosts garment sales. Men’s clothing stores 
fared less well in early spring buying than did women’s and 
children’s clothing stores, shoe stores, and jewelry stores, 
the greatest part of the sales of the latter two being in 
women’s merchandise. 

While some men shudder at the sight of the chemise, a 
style that evolved from the Parisian sheath of a few years 
ago, clothing merchants the nation over shudder to think 
of how low sales might be without this innovation. When 
the longer skirt came back, in about 1947, some men, un- 
willing to recognize the inevitable, said, “Its a mistake; it 
can’t last.” 

A fashion fact: styles such as the chemise have average 
life cycles of about twelve years. A curiosity: look in a 
1900’s woman’s magazine for similarities in dress form, 
excepting skirt lengths, and for striking likenesses in many 
accessories, especially the pointed-toe shoe. 

Automobile sales and expectations. Despite some ex- 
pressed consumer intentions to do otherwise, it has been 
hoped that a strong increase in new car purchases would 
develop by now. January-March sales were 1.07 million 
units, a decline of 29% from the first quarter of last year. 
At this rate, annual expectable sales would be 4.28 million 
cars. In the past few years, the first quarter accounted for 
almost one-fourth of the year’s sales, but a “spring market” 
could improve prospects for a 5 million new car year. 

In the peak year of 1955, almost 8 million new cars were 
sold, and 1956 and 1957 each accounted for the distribu- 
tion of 6 million new cars. Replacement of scrapped cars 
will require an estimated 4 million units. The average life 
of a car before scrapping is about 12 years and 110,000 
miles, 

Of those consumers interviewed by University of Mich- 
igan researchers in January and February, 6.6% planned 
to purchase new cars this year. This is the smallest survey 
percentage in the past seven years, when from 6.8% in 
1952 to 8.5% in 1957 expressed such plans. On the other 
hand, 10.5% expressed plans to purchase a used automo- 
bile during this year, the largest number with such in- 
tentions since the survey was begun in 1948; the 1957 ex- 
pectation was 8.4.%, the previous high. On the average, 1.7 
used cars are sold for every new car purchased; but, this 
year, the proportion could reach 2 to 1. More upper middle 
income people are buying used cars and recapped tires. 
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Finance: 


HOME MORTGAGE TERMS 
EASING IN TEXAS 


By JAMES A. BYRD 


Most Texas families shopping for a new home this year 
will find mortgage credit more readily available and loan 
terms more liberal than they have been for over two years. 
Builders are beginning to feel a change in the mortgage 
money situation in the state, and their reactions are show- 
ing up in a quickening pace of homebuilding and of mort- 
gage loan applications. 

Only families living in smaller Texas cities and towns— 
those under 25,000 population—may find credit terms and 
availability of mortgage funds for both new and existing 
houses relatively unchanged from scarcity conditions which 
have prevailed in such areas in most years since the war. 

This complete about-face from conditions that existed in 
larger Texas cities during 1957’s tight mortgage money 
market can be attributed to at least four factors: (1) relax- 
ation in recent months by Federal Reserve authorities of 
a national policy of intensifying credit restraint which had 
been applied to the nation’s banking system for over two 
years and which had supported a general pattern of high 
interest rates; (2) passage by Congress of the Housing Act 
of 1958 which further liberalizes Federal Housing Admini- 
stration (FHA) credit terms and which extends the Vet- 
erans Administration (VA) home loan guaranty program 
until July 1960; (3) administrative actions making it 
easier for prospective home-loan borrowers to qualify for 
FHA mortgage loans and eliminating down payments for 
veterans under the VA program; and (4) an increase in 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1—March 31 





1957- 1956- 











Percent 
Account 1958 1957 change 
TOTAL $549,209,492 $499,225,623 + 10 


Ad valorem, inheritance, and 


poll taxes 39,752,672 35,145,512 + 13 
Natural and casinghead gas 

production taxes 24,854,679 23,423,185 + 6 
Crude oil production taxes 81,550,210 85,153,040 — 4 
Other gross receipts and 

production taxes 11,242,044 11,754,814 — 4 
Insurance companies and other 

occupation taxes 2,562,314 13,862,962 — 82 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 96,301,968 93,813,453 ++ § 
Cigarette tax and licenses 26,899,068 25,865,460 + 4 


Alcoholic beverage taxes and 


licenses 18,500,896 18,877,648 — 2 
Automobile and other sales taxes 12,794,418 12,255,753 + 4 
Licenses and fees . 20,408,862 16,818,099 + 21 
Franchise taxes : 8,764,744 6,502,285 + 35 
Mineral leases, land sales, rentals, 

and bonuses 11,207,391 12,070,300 — 7 
Oil and gas royalties 17,200,431 17,144,509 ee 
Interest earned 17,139,178 12,991,220 + 32 
Unclassified receipts 15,682,503 16,235,593 — 8 
Other miscellaneous revenue 5,727,453 7,859,600 — 27 
Federal aid for highways 56,814,476 12,921,226 +340 
Federal aid for public welfare 70,831,171 65,854,642 + 8 
Other federal aid 10,464,036 10,412,818 +e 
Donations and grants 510,978 263,504 + 94 





** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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aggregate liquid savings which has taken place in Texas 
and in the nation in recent months. 

The conclusion that mortgage money in Texas will be 
more readily available and on more liberal terms than has 
been the case since 1955 is confirmed by findings of a study 
of the national mortgage market completed recently by the 
Division of Research of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards (NAREB), Washington, D. C. Over 200 
representative areas across the country were included in 
the survey. 


Government Employment in Texas 
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Principal finding of the NAREB study is that a marked 
improvement in the residential mortgage market took place 
in the first three months of the year. Most segments of the 
nation’s housing inventory felt the improvement—especial- 
ly new and existing houses purchased under conventional 
and FHA-insured financing. (A “conventional” home loan 
is a loan not insured by the FHA and not guaranteed by 
the VA. Conventional loans account for nearly two-thirds 
of all home-loan amounts now outstanding.) Applications 
for VA-guaranteed mortgage loans had dwindled to a 
trickle by mid-1957. 

Home loan credit terms can be liberalized in three inter- 
related ways. Contract rates of interest can be lowered, 
reducing slightly the amount of the monthly payments 
required of a borrower. Of more importance, this reduced 
rate of interest cuts the total cost of a home over the full 
loan period by several hundred dollars in interest charges. 

Another liberalizing step is the lengthening of the repay- 
ment period of a loan. This spreading-out process reduces 
the amount of the monthly payment which otherwise might 
be required of a borrower. But, it increases total interest 
costs to him over the lengthened amortization period. 

An increase in the ratio of the amount of the original 
loan to the appraised value of the house reduces the down 
payment required of a borrower. However, a lower down 
payment results in a correspondingly larger mortgage-loan 
amount, increasing both the size of the monthly payment 
and the amount of total interest costs. 

All three easing moves are now beginning to occur in 
Texas. Anticipated effects are that more families will find 
it more attractive to buy or build new homes this year than 
might be the case under the terms prevailing during the last 
two years. These steps have been encouraged by federal 
housing officials under dress of “anti-recession” moves. 

Aggregate savings in the life insurance companies, the 
savings and loan associations, and the commercial banks 
of the nation and of Texas have increased noticeably during 
the last year. Since these institutions are the principal 
lenders of mortgage funds, availability of funds for home 
loans is better than it has been for over two years. 
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Actions of Federal Reserve authorities in relaxing pres- 
sure on the lending and investing activities of the banking 
system have little direct effect on mortgage credit terms as 
such. But, these actions do exert influence on interest rates 
in the nation’s money and capital markets and ultimately 
influence yields on mortgage loans. Especially affected are 
the attitudes of mortgage lending officers of life insurance 
companies, savings and loan associations, and commercial 
banks. 

As the general pattern of interest rates declines, yields on 
mortgage loans become more attractive relative to other 
investment outlets. More funds are attracted to the home 
loan market, and this increased flow of funds tends to 
liberalize home-buying terms and interest rates even 
further. 

Although FHA home loans account for only about one- 
fifth of total home loans outstanding, terms of new FHA- 
insured loans tend to influence mortgage lending terms 
nationally. It is significant, therefore, that FHA terms were 
liberalized recently in an effort to stimulate homebuilding. 

The Housing Act of 1958 reduced the amount of down 
payments required under the FHA program on low-and 
medium-priced homes to the lowest levels in the history of 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 








Mar 1958 Mar 1958 Mar 1957 
rom from from 
Account Feb 1958 Mar 1957 Feb 1957 
TOTAL ASSETS + # ~- © + 38 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and 
valuation reserves + 4 + 6 + 2 
Loans, less loans to banks 
and valuation reserves + 1 + 7 ** 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans - + 1 + 6 — 2 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities + 12 + 24 ee 
Real estate loans 2 + i + 2 
Other loans — 1 + 14 + 8 
Total U. S. Government 
securities + 12 + 4 + 8 
Treasury bills +107 — 15 + 65 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness + 2 + 86 — 33 
Treasury notes + 7 — 11 + 22 
Bonds +- 7 + 8 + 2 
Other securities + 4 + 12 oe 
Loans to banks — 80 — 7 — 4 
Reserves with Federal 
Reserve banks — 1 + 9 2 
Cash in vaults — 8 — 6 — 2 
Balance with domestic banks + 7 + 6 + 17 
Other net assets — 4 + il — 5 
TOTAL LIABILITIES + 4 + 6 + $3 
Total adjusted deposits + 32 + 6 + 3 
Demand deposits — 1 — 8 + 2 
Time deposits + 8&8 + 265 + 8 
U. S. Government deposits + 49 + 37 + 36 
Total interbank deposits + 17 + 6 + 10 
Domestic banks setts > 2 + 7 + 10 
Foreign banks , oe — 21 hd 
Borrowings a + 50 — 79 
Other liabilities — 16 + 17 — 16 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS aid + 9 oe 





*Percentage changes are based on the week nearest the end of the 
month. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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the agency. FHA officials made effective April 1 the follow- 
ing down payment requirements for new and existing 
houses: 3% of the first $13,500 of FHA appraised value, 
15% of that portion of value from $13,500 to $16,000, and 
30% of that portion of value above $16,000 up to a maxi- 
mum of $20,000. The old requirements were as follows: 
3% of the first $10,000 of value, 15% of that portion of 
value from $10,000 to $16,000, and 30% of that portion 
of value above $16,000 up to a maximum of $20,000. 


FHA MINIMUM DOWN PAYMENT SCHEDULE 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 

















value New law Old law 
$ 6,000 $ 200 $ 200 
8,000 250 250 
10,000 300 300 
12,000 400 ; 600 
14,000 500 900 
16,000 800 1,200 
18,000 1,400 1,800 
20,000 2,400 


2,000 











Credit-rating rules suggested by FHA to mortgage 
lenders were liberalized last December by administrative 
action. An applicant’s ability to handle a mortgage is 
judged by FHA in relation to his “take home” pay. The 
new credit yardstick suggests that not more than one-third 
of the first $3,000 of an applicant’s income after taxes, plus 
one-fifth of the remainder, should be committed for annual 
housing costs. The widely followed former guide was one- 
fifth of all after-tax income. Under the new rules, an appli- 
cant with a net income of $5,300 a year can qualify for a 
$12,000 mortgage to be insured by FHA instead of the 
previous limit of $10,000. 

Under administrative action taken early this year, closing 
costs involved in transferring title to a home and in making 
a new FHA-insured mortgage loan could be included in 
the amount of the loan proper. Formerly, closing costs had 
to be paid by the buyer-borrower in cash. 

Authority of the Veterans Administration to guarantee 
home loans made to qualified World War II veterans—so- 
called “G. I. home loans”—was extended by the Housing 
Act until July 1960. This authority was due to expire this 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, U. S. Treasury Department 








July1-March 31 








Percent 

District 1957-58 1956-57 change 
TEXAS ...$1,828,376,1317 $1,687,626,866; + 8 
Income 820,982,296 779,154,371 + §& 
Employment 21,997,236 21,427,298 + 8 
Withholding 816,767,603 728,523,560 + 12 
Other Rachie = 168,808,993 158,521,634+ + 6 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT . 978,758,7947 908,131,541 + § 
Income 444,197,947 423,056,062 + 6 
Employment .... 5,931,359 5,658,794 + 5 
Withholding 419,274,764 876,352,205 + 11 
Other 104,354,721 98,064,479 + 6 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 854,617,336¢ 784,495,3257 + 9 
Income ..... 376,784,349 356,098,309 + 6 
Employment 16,065,876 15,768,504 + 2 
Withholding 897,492,968 $52,171,855 + 18 
Other 64,454,142 60,457,155 + 7 





+ Details do not add to totals due to rounding. 
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July. Effective April 4, the 2% down payment which had 
been required on G. I. home loans since 1955 was dropped, 
although lenders still have the option of requiring a down 
payment hereafter. Veterans will continue to have to pay in 
cash the expenses of closing costs. 

Also effective April 4, the maximum permissible interest 
rate on G. I. home loans was permitted to increase from 
414% to 434%. It is believed that this increase will make 
G. I. mortgage loans a bit more attractive to mortgage 
lenders because of higher investment yields this increase 
makes possible. 

More technical in their effects are the following changes 
permitted by the 1958 legislation: (1) ending of discount 
controls which tended to make FHA and VA mortgages 
relatively unattractive to lenders in periods of high interest 
rates; and (2) release by the President of $300 million of 
the $1 billion allocated by Congress for use by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association in purchasing at par cer- 
tain FHA and VA mortgages. The latter action is intended 
to give mortgage lenders some assurance of a secondary 


LOANS BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Souree: Federal Home Lean Bank of Little Rock 








Percent change 


Mar 1958 Mar 1958 











Mar Feb Mar from from 

Type 1958 1958 1957 Feb 1958 Mar 1957 

Number 

ALL LOANS 3,724 3,539 3,919 + 65 — 6 
Construction .................. 702 667 702 + §& aad 
Purchase 1,464 1,416 1,480 + $ — 1 
Other 1,558 1,456 1,737 + 7 — 10 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

ALL LOANS 84,551 25,915 25,141 + 33 + 37 
Construction . 12,895 6,623 6,191 + 95 +108 
Purchase ..... 13,059 12,344 12,230 + 6 + 7 
Other 8,597 6,948 6,720 + 24 + 28 





** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


market for mortgages they hold at prices at which they will 
not lose money in the event they want to sell. 

The recent NAREB study found the supply of loan funds 
for new homes ample for two-thirds of the areas included 
as compared with only about 47% in a December study. 
The supply of home loan funds for purchase of existing 
homes in good neighborhoods was said to be ample for 
61% of the reporting areas as compared with only 40% 
in December. 

In many areas, the expansion in the amount of funds 
available for home loans has already brought interest rate 
reductions. A reduction of at least one quarter of a per- 
centage point has occurred in virtually all sections of the 
nation since January. 

Interest rates for conventional home loans that now pre- 
vail in many areas are as follows: 542% on financing of 
new homes; and 6% on financing of existing homes in 
good neighborhoods. FHA-insured loan rates are currently 
fixed at a maximum of 514%, plus 14% for insurance fees. 
The new VA-guaranteed loan rate is 434%. 

Clearly, many Texas families who have postponed buying 
homes over the last two years because of unattractive home 
loan terms and restricted availability of funds seeking in- 
vestment in home mortgage loans may find this year a good 
time to revise their buying plans. Especially those families 
living in or near metropolitan areas of the state will find 
credit terms more liberal than they have been since 1955. 
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Construction: 


SPRING CONSTRUCTION 
OUTLOOK IMPROVES 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


Building construction authorized in Texas in March rose 
29% from February. An increase of approximately 10% 
was to be expected from the normal seasonal variation of 
building permit activity from the one month to the other; 
the actual rise, therefore, was almost three times what 
could have been anticipated from the normal seasonal 
pattern alone. 


Building Construction in Texas” 


Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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* 
Value of building construction authorized 


The March increase in authorizations brings the total 
dollar value of building permits issued in Texas for the 
first three months of this year to within 1° of the amount 
authorized in the same period in 1957, a considerable 
improvement from the 9% lag recorded in the January- 
February cumulative comparison. The physical volume of 
building authorized, however, is still an estimated 4% 
below that for the comparable period last year, with all of 
the decrease accounted for by the drop in the nonresidential 
category. 


RESIDENTIAL 


At least a portion of the March gain can be traced to the 
February weather, which delayed plans for building con- 
struction—especially new residential construction—over 
much of the state. Economic uncertainty seems also to have 
restrained some developers and builders, many of whom, 
in addition, have been overextended with large numbers 
of completed but unsold homes. However, FHA easing of 
loan requirements, and the prospect of still further govern- 
ment encouragement to prospective home buyers, appear to 
have had some effect in March. 

The index of residential construction authorized in 
Texas (adjusted for seasonal variation) rose from Febru- 
ary’s 193 to 207 in March. Though it is to be noted that 
the March value of the index was lower than in December 
(212) and January (219), total dollar value of residential 
permits issued in the January-March period was 13% 
greater than in the comparable 1957 quarter. Single-family 
residences, which accounted for over 90% of the total 
dollar value, were 9% above last year’s level, and duplex 
and apartment building construction have both scored 
remarkable gains. 
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Most of the recent developments pertaining to building 
construction have been primarily in the residential sector. 
In early April the VA home loan program was strengthened 
by an allowed 14% increase (to 484%) in the interest rate 
on VA-backed home mortgages. Administrative action also 
removed the 2% down payment requirement on such mort- 
gages; henceforth, at the discretion of lenders, veterans 
may be permitted to purchase homes under the VA pro- 
gram by the payment of closing costs only (which, how- 
ever, usually run to several hundred dollars) . 

Also in April, President Eisenhower released $300 
million of the $1 billion provided in the new housing law 
for the FNMA to buy at par VA- or FHA-backed mortgages 
on homes costing up to $13,500. Another $325 million was 
released to allow the purchase, under FNMA’s special 
assistance function, of mortgages on armed service housing, 
homes for the elderly, and urban renewal housing—with 
the latter category due to receive $250 million of the $325 
million released. When the $300 million provided for the 
purchase of homes under the VA and FHA programs is 
exhausted, the President will review the program, and 
decide how much more, if any, of the original $1 billion 
will be released. 

The Administration is now predicting 1,100,000 home 
starts this year, up 10% from last year’s 1,000,000. About 
15% of the starts are expected to result from the new hous- 
ing law, but it is worth noting that similar estimates were 
made before the housing bill was passed. The implication, 
supported by available information, is that home comet. 
tion this year through the first quarter was not up to expec- 
tations. So far, Texas has somewhat bettered the 1958 
national showing in the residential sector; starts have been 
running about 3% higher than the U. S. rate. 


NONRESIDENTIAL 


The adjusted index of nonresidential building authorized 
in the state in March rose much more steeply than the 
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residential index, with a 33 point rise from February. 
Although for the first 1958 quarter nonresidential permits 
are 16% behind the 1957 total for the same quarter, the 
index has risen steadily for the past four months: Decem- 
ber (142), January (150), February (164), March (197). 

February-to-March changes in the general nonresidential 
category were extremely diverse (see table). The increases 
in authorizations for new schools and churches were 
especially encouraging, and together were chiefly respon- 
sible for the gain in the nonresidential category. However, 
the volume of new factory permits continued its steep 
decline from last year—down 61% for the first 1958 
quarter. Though this decrease is not a measure of the rate 
of industrial growth in the state—a large portion of new 
plant expenditures is covered in the additions, alterations, 
and repairs category—it does indicate that industrial build- 
ing has fallen very sharply in recent months. How much 
of this decline is the result of a comparison with an earlier 
period of unusually great activity, and how much is the 
result of the downturn in business generally, is not yet 
capable of determination. But as the periods covered in the 
comparisons become longer, the factors involved should 
begin to be apparent. 


PER CAPITA BUILDING 


Per capita building authorized in Texas in March, based 
on reports covering 70.6% of the Texas population, was 
$21.95, compared with $17.05 in February and $18.46 
in March of last year. Seventeen cities had over $100 
per capita authorized, but only two of these—Midland 
($251.40) and Garland ($133.67) —were cities with sub- 
stantial populations. Richardson ($964.05) had the highest 
building construction authorized per capita, and was one 
of six communities in Dallas County that exceeded the $100 
per capita level, including, in addition to Garland, Irving 
($555.03), Mesquite ($441.55), Balch Springs ($107.86), 
and De Soto ($104.36). In Tarrant County, North Richland 
Hills ($401.04), Bedford ($256.00), Euless ($172.00), 
and Benbrook ($135.33) exceeded $100 per capita author- 
ized, as” did Spring Valley ($443.00), South Houston 
($143.37), and Deer Park ($113.13) in Harris County. 
Groves ($279.15) in Jefferson County, Castle Hills 
($179.89) in Bexar County, and Lake Jackson ($125.89) 
in Brazoria County complete the list. 

Among the larger Texas cities, El Paso ($40.77) ranked 
first in per capita building authorized in March, followed 
by Houston ($34.07), Austin ($24.16), Dallas ($22.71), 
Fort Worth ($15.90), and San Antonio ($11.34). 


U. S. BUILDING 


Nonfarm housing starts in the nation rose seasonally in 
March to 79,000 from an unusually low February figure of 
65,000, according to preliminary estimates of the Com- 
merce and Labor Departments. The March rate, although 
greatly improved from a month earlier, is still 9% under 
starts in the same month last year. However, for the first 
quarter, private residential construction under way was at 
about the same level as in 1957. 

Total new construction put in place also rose in March 
to approximately $3.4 billion, bringing the first quarter 


MAY 1958 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 











Percent change 





Jan-Mar 
1958 
from 
Mar Jan-Mar Jan-Mar; Jan-Mar 
Classification 1958 958 1957 1957 
Thousands of dollars 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS 
ALL PERMITS $97,295 $255,927 $257,614 - 1 
New construction 7,095 228,196 227,469 ad 
Residential (housekeeping) 54,782 145,461 128,800 + 18 
One-family dwellings 49,931 134,393 123,336 + 9 
Multiple-family dwellings 4,651 10,868 5,464 + 99 
Nonresidential buildings ; 32,313 82,735 98,669 — 16 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 
(residential) 340 2,646 993 +166 
Amusement buildings 929 1,709 867 + 97 
Churches 3,167 7,544 10,675 — 29 
Factories and workshops 1,791 5,139 13,165 — 61 
Garages (commercial 
and private) 491 1,048 1,664 — 37 
Service stations 859 2,818 3,276 —14 
Institutional buildings 357 2,006 2,265 — ll 
Office-bank buildings* 4,646 8,720 17,836 — 51 
Works and utilities 502 2,354 2,799 — 16 
Educational buildings 12,956 29,242 31,171 — 61 
Stores and mercantile 
buildings 4,847 14,284 12,355 + 16 
Other buildings and 
structurest 1,428 5,225 1,603 +226 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs$ 10,200 27,731 80,145 — 8 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITAN | 
Total metropolitan 73,577 189,862 203,103 — 7 
Central cities 63,519 162,607 182,959 — ll 
Outside central cities 10,058 27,255 20,144 + 35 
Total nonmetropolitan 23,717 66,065 54,511 + 21 
10,000 to 50,000 population 18,328 48,732 40,169 + 21 
Less than 10,000 population 5,389 17,333 14,342 + 21 





*Includes public (nonfederal) administration buildings beginning July 
1957. 

tIncludes government (nonfederal) service buildings beginning July 
1967. 

§Includes additions and alterations to public buildings beginning July 
1957. 

\|As defined in 1950 Census. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

+ Federal contracts and public housings are included in 1957 figures. 


total to $9.7 billion, slightly above the total for the first 
quarter of last year. Physical volume of new construction 
was about the same for the two periods. 

Rising expenditures for public housing and highways 
were reflected in the 7% increase in public construction 
over the first 1957 quarter. Private nonresidential con- 
struction fell from the February rate, which in turn was 
below the January figure. Activity in this category was 
4% below the 1957 level for the first quarter; physical 
volume of building declined another 3%. Private indus- 
trial building put in place in March fell 6% from February 
this year, and was 19% below the March 1957 level; for 
the first quarter industrial construction was 15% under 
similar construction in the same period last year. Public 
utilities continued to show a high rate of activity, with the 
estimated value of new facilities begun during March up 
10% from February and 8% from March 1957. For the 
first quarter, utilities construction accounted for over half 
of all nonresidential building. 
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Mar 
1958 


_City and Item 


ABILENE haaaae 55,000") 





" Percent change 


~ Mar 1958 Mar 1958 
from 
Feb 1958 © Mar 1957 


from 














Retail sales + 33 — 10 
General merchandise stores + 40 + 12 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 10 57 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,154,390 + 13 21 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 86,438 + 12 + 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t ._$ 59,986 bd - 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.3 + 12 + 17 

Employment 30,100 baad +s 
Manufacturing employment 4,030 oe + 14 

Percent unemployed 6.4 oe + 16 

ALPINE (pop. 5,261) 

Postal receipts* $ 8,940 + 23 — 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 32,500 — 72 +1525 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,197 5 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 3,900 ~ 3 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.7 oe + 2 

AMARILLO (pop. 125,049") 

Retail sales + 7 — 4 
Apparel stores + 20 + 9 
Automotive stores + 1 —17 
Drug stores + 1 + 13 
Eating and drinking places + - 9 
Florists — — 7 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores 6 — 10 
Gasoline and service stations + 2 — 20 
Liquor stores + 13 — 7 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 4 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,856,531 +103 — 1 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 181,127 + 11 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 107,766 — 1 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.2 + 12 + 3 

Employment 48,400 — 1 + 1 
Manufacturing employment 5,610 + 1 + 7 

Percent unemployed 8.8 + 4 + 76 

ARLINGTON (pop. 27,550") 

Postal receipts* z 22,916 — 13 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 615,111 18 + 6 

Employment (area) 190,500 oe — 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) 53,750 oe — 21 

Percent unemployed (area) 7.3 — 1 52 

AUSTIN (pop. 186,000°) 

Retail sales + 18 s¢ 
Apparel stores + 45 + ¢ 
Automotive stores + 17 + 14 
Eating and drinking places + 19 — 2 
Food stores + 13 — 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 7 + 6 
Gasoline and service stations + 21 + 20 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 13 — 29 

Postal receipts* $ 270,730 + 2 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,200,037 + 36 + 36 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 190,888 + 15 +14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 132,157 + 6 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.9 + 13 + 9 

Employment 72,500 + 1 + 8 
Manufacturing employment 5,390 se + 8 

Percent unemployed 4.8 + 7 + 20 
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Local Business 








Percent change 


- Mar 1958 Mar 1958 























Mar from fro 
_ City and Item_ 1958 Feb 1958 Mar 1957 

BAY CITY (pop. 14,042°) 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores 14 — 34 

Postal receipts* $ 8,441 8 — 22 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,374 5 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 17,690 ~ 5 — 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.9 + 1 

BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 

Postal receipts* 18,163 - 2 — 4 

3uilding permits, less federal contracts : 347,292 +136 — 63 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 22,643 + 12 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t .$ 30,150 + 6 + 14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.3 + 9 + 8 

Employment (area) 429,500 oF + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 91,275 — 2 — 3 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.7 + 12 + 91 

BEAUMONT (pop. 122,485") 

Retail sales + 18 — 1 
Apparel stores + 55 + 3 
Automotive stores + 18 — 1 
Eating and drinking places + 13 + 6 
Food stores ed — 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores se os 
General merchandise stores + 31 + 1 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 38 — 9 

Postal receipts* $ 91,467 + 8 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,437,448 + 54 + 24 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 151,555 + 7 bd 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 108,874 + 1 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.8 r » s¢ 

Employment (area) 86,400 hd + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 27,540 — 1 — 6 

Percent unemployed (area) 9.3 13 + 60 

BEEVILLE (pop. 10,500") 

Postal receipts* 8,875 . 2 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 48,205 — 45 — 34 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,233 + 7 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 12,741 — 1 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ... i + 7 — 1 

BIG SPRING (pop. 24,442") 

Retail sales — 3 — 12 
Apparel stores + 56 + 17 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores ; + 30 — 4 

Postal receipts* $ 18,475 + 11 — 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 330,705 +146 + 43 

BRADY (pop. 5,944) 

Postal receipts* $ 3,788 + 21 + 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 9,060 — 60 +281 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,210 + 24 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)ft .$ 6,669 + 8 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.9 + 22 + 10 

BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Postal receipts* $ 6,372 + 10 + 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 30,080 — 8 + 43 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,334 + 8 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 11,949 — 12 — i 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.9 + 4 — 9 
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Conditions 





























Percent change Percent change 
Mar 195: 1958 Mar 1958 Mar 1958 Mar 1958 
Mar from fro Mar rom rom 
City and Item 1958 Feb 1958 Mar “1957 City and Item 1958 Feb 1958 Mar 1957 

BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36,066) DALLAS (pop. 538,924") 

Retail sales Retail sales + 9 — 4 
Automotive stores + 36 + 16 Apparel stores + 28 + 10 
Lumber, building material, and Automotive stores + 15 — 7 

hardware stores + 5 — 7 Drug stores — 9 — 2 

Postal receipts* $ 28,628 + 4 Eating and drinking places + 7 — 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 47,399 — 26 — &3 Florists — 6 + 10 


Furniture and household 
































appliance stores ; : — 1 — 13 
BROWNWOOD stheinitian 20,181) Gasoline and service stations + 2 — 2 
Datel cali 4+ 23 a General merchandise stores — 1 — 23 
Apparel stores + 45 - 4 Jewelry stores + 18 + 17 
Matomotdve aoe + 18 + 39 Liquor stores + 16 + 8 
Wusnttire and household Lumber, building material, and 
ioollance atorel ; eee — 23 hardware stores +. 2 — 16 
Postal receipts* $ 1658 —1 —2 CH, seen wd eoliowt 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 18,284 — 94 +143 supply dealers ........ ee ea +s ne 
Bank devia (thousands) ¢ 10.133 Bille ese Building permits, less federal contracts $ $ 9,866,293 Re — 27 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? § 12,064 ls 9 Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,195,806 + 8 — 1 
AuTi) sabe aelaacoeie turnover 10.1 + 8 a End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 1,002,492 + I + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 26.4 + 7 — 4 
Employment (area) : 342,800 *¢ + 1 
BRYAN (pop. 23.883") Manufacturing employment (area) 87,775 + — 2 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 + 2 + 68 
Retail sales + 22 + 4 
Apparel stores + 82 + 18 
Food stores : -* +s DENISON (pop. 17,504) 
Postal receipts* i -— 6S US Postal receipts* $ 15608 +21 + 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 119,008 + 61 — 71 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 125,036 — 15 — 51 
Bank debits (thousands) . $ 17,324 + 7 + 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t ..$ 17,739 + 2 + 5 
cIsScO (pop. 5,230) Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.8 — 5 + 4 
Postal receipts* $ 3,731 + 9 + 4 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,533 +14 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t$ 3,698 — 1 + 5 ##DENTON (pop. 21,372) 
Annual] rate of deposit turnover 8.2 + 12 — 2 Retail sales 
Automotive stores _... ietidents + 53 — 24 
Drug stores ........ : — 4 ss 
CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 165,458") Postal receipts* $ 20354 —10 + 1 
Retail sales + 22 nm Building permits, less federal contracts $ 516,000 +155 + 93 
Apparel stores + 56 + 8 
Automotive stores + 15 — 16 
Lumber, building material, and EDINBURG (pop. — 
hardware stores + 39 Te Postal receipts* . $ 8,160 ee + 12 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,798,862 <i ee Building permits, less federal contracts $ 34,900 — 83 — 59 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 182,054 + 7 as Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,130 + 27 + 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 108,307 — 1 — 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢..$ 8,209 — 4 + 12 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.0 + 9 — 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.5 + 25 ~ 4 
Employment ....... 64,100 aed — 1 
Manufacturing employment ; 8,330 se ** 
Percent unemployed 8.6 + 5 + 43 EL PASO all 244 nannaidl 
Retail sales + 14 — 1 
Apparel stores + 26 + 12 
CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) Automotive stores a et 
Postal receipts* $ 13,729 +14 * Deus shone ** +e 
Building permits, less federal] contracts $ 121,400 — 21 + 25 General merchandise stores + 26 + 1 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,494 + — 1 Lumber, building material, and 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 21,379 os — 8 hardware stores ..... + 15 ai 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 + 8 + 11 Office, store, and school 
supply dealers .. + 7 iad 
Building permits, Sue federal eustreste $ 5, 514, 270 + 83 +1381 
DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) Bank debits (thousands) m $ 292,317 + + 8 
Peikel sesituier $ 10,490 “% pee End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 154,453 + + 138 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 62,425 +209 + 79 RENEE SS at GEE, Seimeeer ~ oon i ie a 
Bank debits (thousands) By 7,682 + 7 + 16 Heapiepment etn, J 79,400 * 3 + 1 
E Manufacturing cain . Aaa 13,330 se + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 9,891 + 1 — 22 Percent uneinployed 5.8 ce + 23 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 + 40 PL Chg ke et , 
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City and Item 1958 


FORT WORTH (pop. 315,578") 


LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Percent change 


Mar 1958 Mar 1958 
from from 
Feb 1958 Mar 1957 City and Item 


GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500") 











Mar 
1958 


Percent 


Mar 1958 
from 
Feb 1958 





change 


Mar 1957 





Mar 1958 


from 















































Retail sales ee — 18 
Retail sales + 9 8 Apparel stores + 40 + g 
Apparel stores aad i‘ b Automotive stores 14 — 32 
Automotive stores - 4 ae Lumber, building material, and 
Drug stores ee is - hardware stores ~ 2 — 5 
Eating and drinking places 17 — a Postal acecinta . 16,026 a 5 8 
Food stores 4 9 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 119,125 43 — 19 
Furniture and household Bank debits (thousands $ 12,091 ct hens 
appliance stores : = — 22 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 14,613 + 1 — 2 
Gasoline and service stations ‘ Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.0 ne — 65 
General merchandise stores 27 1 NGG EIEIO ae pS Oa a ee he 
Hay, grain and feed stores - 4 29 
Liquor stores t 6 — 12 GLADEWATER (pop. 5,305) 
Lumber, building material, and Postal receipts* $ 4,456 + 18 — Til 
hardware stores + 10 nae, “SO Building permits, less federal contracts $ 92,500 
Postal receipts* $ 528,911 5 8 Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,412 7 — 1 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 4,431,415 58 + 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands)+ $ 4,377 2 re 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 668,505 8 —a Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 + 8 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 368,593 T 6 ain Employment (area) 25,400 wins 7" 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.3 5 +s Manufacturing employment (area) 4,600 ~— | — 656 
Employment (area) 190,500 ay ae oe Percent unemployed (area) 7.0 19 + 75 
Manufacturing employment (area) 53,750 * 21 ——————— 
Percent unemployed (area) 7.3 1 + 52 HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038') 
Retail sales 
= Automotive stores tr 12 + 17 
GALVESTON (pop. 71,527") Postal receipts* $ 28,409 — 10 6 
Retail sales + 16 me Building permits, less federal contracts $ 291,442 41 34 
Apparel stores 47 6 Bank debits (thousands) $ 32,993 + 65 + 7 
Postal receipts $ 82,446 + 927 23 End-of-month deposits (thousands)? .$ 25,227 r = + 21 
Building permits, | itracts $ 215,413 4 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.0 1 8 
Bank debits (thous $ 83,157 - 4 - 16 oe 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 68,863 + 2 2 wN y J 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.6 - 3 — 13 HENDERSON (pop. 11,606) i. «2 5 
Employment (area) 47,800 — 1 — 2 Apparel stores + 23 ane 
Manufacturing employment (area) 11,190 — 1 - 3 Postal receipts* $ 9.540 49 2 
Percent unemployed (area) 7.6 a S + 36 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 39,000 46 36 
- Bank debits (thousands) x 6,842 4 6 = 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 15,277 2 + 11 
GARLAND (pop. 28,151') Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.3 + 4 12 
Postal receipts* $ 18,690 r 9 eS gia at 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,412,984 140 + 29 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,371 6 + 13 rarer gional (pop. nial $ 5,440 — 16 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 14,068 r= + 9 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 118,300 +134 + 76 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.0 + 9 + 65 Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,789 + 10 + 50 
Employment (area) 342,800 sig cae End-of-month deposits (thousands)+ _$ 9,947 a 9 — 7 
Manufacturing employment (area) 87,775 — 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.4 15 + 61 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 + 2 68 — —_— 
HOUSTON (pop. 700,508") 

u Retail sales{ + 14 — 8 
GIDDINGS (pop. 2,532) Apparel stores] + 33 + 4 
Postal receipts* z 2,588 + $1 + 19 Automotive stores] + 14 — 16 
3ank debits (thousands) $ 1,879 + 22 3 Drug stores] + 2 ss 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 3,415 * 4 Eating and drinking places + 14 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.6 + 22 + 2 Food stores r 6 5 

a. Furniture and household 

appliance stores] 15 2 
GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566) Gasoline and service stations ~ — 9 
Postal receipts* $ 1,215 + 8 — 66 General merchandise stores + 39 — 2 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,286 — 46 — 41 Lumber, building material, and Ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)+ $ 3,117 41 + 2 aaaeeaee —_ = j - 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.5 — 47 — 58 — —_ — ae = 
Postal receipts* $ 1,153,380 ss ss 
Building permits, less federal contracts $20,308,817 + 20 + 23 
- Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,267,112 + 8 2 
GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594) End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 1,185,502 1 cn 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 388,880 + 19 — 56 Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.9 TS +S 
Employment (area) 342,800 ** + 1 Employment (area) 429,500 — ae 
Manufacturing employment (area) 87,775 * aa % Manufacturing employment (area) 91,275 = 2 3 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 oe 4+ 68 Percent unemployed (area) 6.7 + 12 + 91 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change 


Mar 1958 Mar 1958 























Mar from 
City and Item 1958 Feb 1958 Mar 1967 
IRVING (pop. 40,065") 
Postal receipts* $ 13,339 — 10 + 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,454,721 +118 +292 
Employment (area) 342,800 se — 3 
Manufacturing employment (area) 87,775 es - 2 
Percent buasiouncincnie (area) 4.7 + 2 + 68 
JASPER (pop. 4,403) 
Retail sales 
General merchandise stores + 25 + 2 
Postal receipts* $ 4,800 — 10 — 5 
3ank debits (thousands) $ 6,516 a ame ~— 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t  $ 6,898 2 — 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 + 3 + 12 
KILGORE (pop. 9,638) 
Retail sales 
Automotive stores + 13 — 12 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores + 45 + 4 
Postal receipts* $ 10,909 + 13 - 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 53,875 + 14 53 
Employment (area) 25,400 = ss 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,600 - 1 — 6 
Percent unemployed (area) 7.0 + 19 + 76 
KILLEEN (pop. 21,076") 
Postal receipts* $ 23,618 + 16 + 28 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 157,801 35 +264 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,492 + 8 - It 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)f{t  $ 6,685 + 2 + 28 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 + 2 + 4 
LAMESA (pop. 10,704) 
Retail sales 
Automotive stores + 13 — 12 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores + 45 + 4 
Postal receipts* $ 8,915 + 12 + 14 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 128,450 — ill + 43 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,117 — 15 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t{ .$ 15,059 — 2 + 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 — ll — 4 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4,869 ) 
Postal receipts* $ 3,775 — 9 + 16 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 68,000 +152 + 88 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,298 + 6 — 11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 5,976 + 2 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.7 + FT — 11 
LAREDO (pop. 59,350") 
Postal receipts* $ 26,283 + € — 7 
Building permits, less federal eontracts $ 54,550 — 48 - 94 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 25,142 + 6 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) { .$ 21,058 — 2 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.2 = ue: | — 6 
LLANO (pop. 2,954) 
Postal receipts* : $ 1,914 + 31 — 5 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,000 +300 : 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,183 + 37 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 3,069 + 1 — 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 + 28 os 





MAY 1958 

















Poreent change 


Mar 1958 Mar 1958 

















Mar from from 
City and Item 1958 Feb 1958 Mar 1957 

LONGVIEW eis 34,328) 

Postal receipts* $ 34,566 + 18 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 8,310 46 +159 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 38,100 + 12 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 36,736 4 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.2 14 s es 

Employment (area) 25,400 ** ++ 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,600 1 5 

Percent unemployed (area) 7.0 19 75 

LUBBOCK site 134,156") 

Retail sales 3 — 19 
Automotive stores 19 43 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores 7 13 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores 42 8 

Postal receipts* $ 119,816 16 - 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,603,571 30 + 4 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 149,289 2 iy 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 104,804 ** 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 1.2 2 2 

Employment (area) 44,800 1 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,420 ** + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.3 + 15 + 19 

LUFKIN (pop. 20,846") 

Retail sales 
Food stores os + 3 

Postal receipts* $ 15,434 6 j 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 86,500 16 - 39 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 22,978 9 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 22,844 + 1 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.1 + 9 - 5 

McKINNEY (pop. 10,560) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 64,000 58 - 51 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,563 7 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ $ 12,687 4 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 75 ** 

MARSHALL ae 25,479") 

Retail sales 
Apparel stores + 31 + 7 
General merchandise stores + 38 + 6 

Postal receipts* 3 18,808 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 96,510 2 21 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,875 + 10 - 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 20,344 +s + 15 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 + 10 — 65 

MERCEDES (pop. 10,081) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 19,400 +313 +140 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,589 2 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 4,542 5 - 28 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.0 + 43 

MONAHANS (pop. 6 — 

Postal receipts* - 6,056 + 13 1 

Building permits, less federal se a $ 137,750 92 + 83 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,321 + $3 - i 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 7,701 — 5 11 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.2 + 12 + 21 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 





LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 























Percent change 


Mar 1958 








Mar from 
City and Item 1958 Feb 1958 

ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores 10 

Postal receipts* $ 20,099 + 19 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 987,789 +814 

Bank debits (thousands) z 20,830 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 22,288 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.4 3 

Postal receipts* $ 9,822 24 

PALESTINE (pop. 15,063) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 75,359 25 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,148 - ¥ 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 13,275 bad 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.4 - 7 

PAMPA (pop. 20,448') 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores * 

Postal receipts* + 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts 66 

Bank debits (thousands) — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ ¢ 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.7 

PARIS (pop. 24,551°) 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores — 19 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores 13 

Postal receipts* 15,035 26 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 156,275 +248 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,597 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)f{ $ 14,799 — 16 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 

PASADENA (pop. 22,483) 

Postal receipts* $ 25,701 + 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,384,630 86 

Employment (area) 429,500 ** 
Manufacturing employment (area) 91,275 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.7 12 

PHARR (pop. 8,690) 

Postal receipts* $ 4,825 S 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,361 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 4,448 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 + 3 

PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150") 

Retail sales + 12 
Apparel stores + 44 
Automotive stores 1 
Eating and drinking places 4 
Food stores + 10 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores - F 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores + 45 

Postal receipts* g 40,415 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,063,741 +1254 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 66,103 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 44,824 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.4 + 10 

Employment (area) 86,400 oe 
Manufacturing employment (area) 27,540 — 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 9.3 + 13 


Mar 1958 
from 
Mar 1957 


+ 12 
+ 11 


+1293 
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Percent change 


Mar 19 











58 Mar 1958 








Mar from from 
City and Item 1958 Feb 1958 Mar 1957 

ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550") 

Postal receipts* ~ 3,386 5 - 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,200 75 93 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,080 9 19 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 5,428 1 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.8 7 21 

SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") 

Retail sales 20 1 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 10 + 10 

Postal receipts* < 56,608 + 18 7 

Buildin’ permits, less federal contracts $ 445,104 +112 19 

Bank debits (thousands) g 44,413 5 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 41,057 ‘ am 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.0 4 + 7 

Employment 22,200 2 
Manufacturing employment 2,850 +e + 3 

Percent unemployed 9.2 1 + 77 

SAN ANTONIO (pop. 555,000°) 

Retail sales + 22 — 4 
Apparel stores + 28 + 7 
Automotive stores 30 — 8 
Drug stores 3 11 
Eating and drinking places 14 t 1 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 22 + 7 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores + 29 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,632,930 4 ** 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 500,930 5 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢t .$ 347.689 r 2 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.5 + 5 1 

Employment 193,200 + 5 + 4 
Manufacturing employment 21,900 + ~ 5 

Percent unemployed 4.5 — 10 22 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 9,980) 

Postal receipts* $ 7,722 ) 11 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 50,485 +302 +324 

Bank debits (thousands ) $ 7,561 + 19 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t{ $ 8,342 + | + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 — 1 

SEGUIN (pop. 14,000') 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 76,230 +126 + 35 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,353 r % + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 14,507 +¢ + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.1 TF - = 

SHERMAN (pop. 25,855") 

Retail sales + 8 — 65 
Apparel stores + Al es 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 14 — 1 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores + 44 + 32 

Postal receipts* $ 23,379 + 14 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 178,244 + 6 — 5 

SLATON (pop. 5,036) 

Postal receipts* $ 2,906 - 13 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 23,400 — 53 +106 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,417 - 9 + §$ 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 4,202 6 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.7 — 8 + 8 

Employment (area) 44,800 +s + 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,420 + 1 os 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.3 + 15 + 19 


For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Percent change 


Mar 1958 Mar 1958 









































Mar from from Mar from from 
City and Item 1958 Feb 1958 Mar 1957 City and Item 1958 Feb 1958 Mar 1957 
SNYDER (pop. 14,111') TYLER (pop. 49,443) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 190,800 + 4 — 57 Retail sales 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,465 + 28 + 15 Automotive stores + 34 a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 17,087 8 + 5§ Postal receipts* a 79,130 + 21 
Annual rate of deposit turnover £13 + 35 + 9 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 519,039 52 28 
— 3ank debits (thousands) 3 77,324 + 6 + 1 
SWEETWATER (pop. 13,619) End-of-month deposits (thousands){t .$ 60,841 + 1 + 1 
Postal receipts* $ 13,147 + 28 + 10 Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.4 + 6 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 150,170 76 18 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,754 + 4 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 11,496 4 6 VERNON (pop. 12,651) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.0 4 6 Postal receipts* $ 9,121 + 16 ae 
a ee ee ee ee = Building permits, less federal contracts $ 42,150 + 23 5 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,507 + 6 2 
Retail sales End-of-month deposits (thousands){t .$ 18,743 + 4 + 1 
Automotive stores 79 + 10 Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.2 2 
Postal receipts* SS 8,026 28 + 14 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 53,812 + 45 - 73 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,946 md 2 VICTORIA (pop. 49,164") 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t  $ 10,328 12 + 8 Retail sales + hi 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.5 + 10 — 10 Automotive stores + 19 — 23 
= Eating and drinking places - 7 + 8 
TEMPLE (pop. 33,912") Food stores  ® +17 
Retail sales t 4 3 Lumber, building material, and 
Drug stores 4 2 hardware stores + 35 24 
Furniture and household Postal receipts* $ 25,485 6 — §$ 
appliance stores 28 5 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 624,570 +378 + 63 
Lumber, building material, and —— _ 
hardware stores + 70 + 23 
Postal receipts* $ 25,714 md +* WACO (pop. 101,824") 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 497,635 +167 +181 Retail sales # + 7 ne 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,574 + § + 1 Apparel stores + 31 - 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t  $ 30,205 is + 14 Automotive stores 9 — 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.0 + 9 19 Furniture and household 
nes appliance stores + 14 + 5 
TEXARKANA (pop. 31,051°) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,406,068 +136 +162 
Retail sales + 33 + 12 Bank debits (thousands) $ 92,748 + 10 pee A 
Automotive stores + 43 + 25 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 65,187 + 2 _ 3 
Furniture and household Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.3 + 11 x 
appliance stores + 14 Employment 45,700 1 aoe 
Postal receipts*§ $ 43,114 + 14 — 6 Manufacturing employment 8,990 + J] ~ 6 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 266,024 +407 + 88 Percent unemployed 7.4 + J + 61 
Bank debits (thousands) § $ 87,977 + 8 — 2 — 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){  $ 16,717 + 2 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover§ 13.6 + 8 — 6 WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103,152") 
Employment§ 30,600 ** 5 Retail sales + 12 — 18 
Manufacturing employment$ 3,980 a. eae | Automotive stores + 4 — 25 
Percent unemployed§ 13.0 ae. | + 15 Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores + 18 - 9 
TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000°) Postal receipts* $ 84,029 + 21 oS 
Retail sales suilding permits, less federal contracts $ 683,459 + 35 28 
Lumber, building material, and Bank debits (thousands) $ 94,126 + 7 ** 
hardware stores + 18 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 102,746 + 1 + 1 
Postal receipts* $ 15,557 + 8 5 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 + 8 — 3 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 539,960 — 8 + 9 Employment 37,200 — 1 — 2 
Employment (area) 47,800 — 1 2 Manufacturing employment 3,720 ** + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 11,190 - 1 - 3 Percent unemployed 7.6 + 183 +100 
Percent unemployed (area) 7.6 + 4 + 36 








* Receipts for Tyler are for month of March. Other cities receipts are for period from March 8 to April 4, 1958. Other receipts are for comparable 


periods. 


tMoney on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 


{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston, for Harris County. 


§Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas 


rRevised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 


u1950 Urbanized Census. 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


MAY 1958 


(pop. 19,788) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 31,051). 





BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date average 








1957 





GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tTexas business activity, index 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings in SW District, index.. 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index see 
Wholesale prices in U. S., unadjusted index 
tConsumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted index 
Consumers’ prices in U. S., unadjusted index 
Income payments to individuals in U.S. (billions, at seasonally 
adjusted annual rate) Eee. 
Business failures (number) ..... 


TRADE 
Total retail sales, index 

Durable-goods stores - 

Nondurable-goods stores 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores. 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 


PRODUCTION 
Total electric power consumption, index 
Industrial electric power consumption, index 
Crude oil production, index... .. 
Crude oil runs to stills, index.......... 
Gasoline consumption, index 
Natural gas production, index 
Industrial production in U.S., index 
Southern pine production, index 
Cottonseed crushed, index 
Construction authorized, index 
Residential building ....... 
Nonresidential building - 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm cash income, unadjusted index 74 50 90 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909-14=100 269 2 

Prices paid by farmers in U. S., unadjusted index, 1909-14=100 : 302 295 302 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U. S. prices paid by farmers 89 89 89 


FINANCE 
Bank debits, index................... abet : . 219 230 219 230 
Bank debits, U.S., index.... ce een ae 196 205 190 204 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 

§Leans (millions) —_....... $ 
§Loans and investments (millions) $ 

Adjusted demand deposits (millions) ; $ 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) $ 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) $2 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) 2,430.2 2,432.0 2,445.6 2,435.9 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) a ; 463.1 468.0 484.5 467.6 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) __ : 219.6 224.1 240.1 223.4 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) 243.5 243.9 244.4 244.2 
Total nonagricultural labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 1,915.2 1,903.5 1,862.9 1,907.4 
Employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 1,790.6 1,784.9 1,779.8 1,790.8 
Manufacturing employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 358.7 359.5 380.3 360.0 
Total unemployment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 124.3 118.4 82.9 116.4 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas 6.5 6.2 4.4 6.1 


2,543 $ 2,513 $ 2,386 2,506 
4,092 $ 3,920 $ 3,855 3,965 
2,598 $ 2,637 $ 2,665 2,623 
7,800 $ 74,534 $ 86,936  $ 79,758 
5,102 $305,989 $243,032 $258,830 


8 
22 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated ; all are adjusted 
for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 

Employment estimates have been adjusted to first-quarter 1956 benchmarks. 

* Preliminary. 

+ Based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price level. 

t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 

§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 

1 Revised. 
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